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CHAPTER I. 



A CATASTROPHE. 




B are all going to the Circus 
to-night; but yes, it is quite 
true; the English Herr has 
asked it, and both mother 
and father have been made to say yes. 
They are quite ready for their coffee now, 
Lotta, and you are to go and serve it 
under the Linden-tree at once." 

So with a peremptory movement of her 
dimpled hand, said small pert Lina, 
addressing herself to two girls, her 
seniors by at least ten years. They were 
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busy over one frame of elaborate tapestry- 
work; but the younger of them at once 
rose and left the room, in obedience to 
her small sister's summons. 

'^Well, Felix, have you nothing to 
say?" asked the other, drawing forth a 
needleful of wool from below the canvas. 
" Don't you hear that you are all going to 
Rienzi's Circus to-night ? Are you not 
dehghted ?" 

Felix, red-headed, freckled, aetat 
fifteen, sat, elbows on knees, face hidden, 
lost in some printed mystery, presumably 
of the Arabian Nights order. Finding 
that Miss Gray desired an answer, he 
reluctantly growled one. 

" Don't want to go with any English- 
man ; I hate the lot," said he, in furious 
German. 

" Am I included in * the lot ' ?" asked 
Miss Gray, laughing. 

" No, not you ; you are one of us now ; 
and you're a simple girl, not one of 
these stuck-up lords, who thinks the 
world too insignificant for his serene 
highness." 

" We are not going without you, Miss 
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Gray ; and you are to come too," said 
Lina authoritatively. 

"Pray, who commands my presence? 
Are you giving your orders, Miss Lina ?" 

" I certainly mean you to go. But 
besides that, Herr — I don't know his 
name — said " (and here Lina imitated the 
Englishman's accent to perfection), 
" ' Carry my greetings to Miss Gray, and 
I beg her to honour us with her com- 
panionship.' Oh dear, dear Fraulein you 
will come, won't you ? Do, do, do !" 

By and by, the Circus question is satis- 
factorily settled, and all thq Steinmann 
family, including Felix, who has relented 
just in time, set forth, escorted by Mr. 
Carlton, who has invited the party. 
Eienzi, on this occasion, had pitched his 
tent in the suburb of Hamburg known as 
St. Pauli, and for this evening he had 
announced " a triumphant display, and ^ 
the grandest night of the week." 

It was remarked by a considerable 
number of the haute volee of Hamburg, 
present at this gala entertainment, that 
an Englishman of distinction was with 
the family of Herr Senator Steinmanxv', 
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and that said Englishman placed himself 
very near that simple little Miss Gray, 
the English governess; and that he at- 
tended much more to that lady's looks 
and words than to the gorgeous display 
of horseflesh — and dare one say human 
flesh, in tights of course ? — that is frisk- 
ing, dancing, curveting, and gambolling 
before the eyes of all beholders. And 
among these to-night might be found all 
that is most distinguished in the fine old 
commercial city. 

Of the Herren Senatoren three are 
present, as well as two of the Burgo- 
masters. Jt may be as well to state here, 
for general information, that from 1810 
up to 1860, the date of the Rienzi 
performance, there had been no change 
in the administration of the municipal 
government of the free town of Hamburg. 
At its head stood the senate, which con- 
sisted of four burgomasters and twenty- 
four councillors; and in this honourable 
assembly the Herr Senator Steinmann 
had long played an important part. 
Hence in him and his party was special 
interest taken, the more so as with them 
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to-night was this tall and distinguished 
young " Englander," with his steady eyes 
and coldly courteous manner, his smooth 
chin and closely cropped hair. He 
became the immediate object of envy and 
attentive investigation to the youths 
whose one great striving was to dress and 
look English, and also the cynosure of 
other kind and admiring glances from the 
eyes of the ladies. 

Long before the " ten minutes' 
interval" announced in the programme 
commenced, scouts, in the shape of spec- 
tacled youths, were sent in quest of 
information, and made their way by 
degrees towards that part of the benches 
on which the Steinraann family had their 
places. When it really came to the 
longed for " pause," and people could 
talk freely, the burly Herr Senator found 
himself seized upon and buttonholed with 
even more empressement than he was ac- 
customed to from his inquisitive fellow- 
burghers. He in his easy fashion, and 
without any circumlocution, gave those 
who asked questions straightforward an- 
swers, and the gist of the information 
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was this : Mr. Carlton, though connected 
with the English aristocracy, was himself 
in business. What business the Senator 
could not tell ; something to do with the 
export trade. Carlton's letters of recom- 
mendation were of the best, and from the 
best firms ; his credit also of the very 
best, as were his bankers. He had come 
to Hamburg to visit the principal houses 
of business, and " to inquire into that 
general and practical method of con- 
ducting the same for which our enter- 
prising and truly commercial city has so 
long been famous." So said Herr 
Steinmann; and so with variations the 
history of Hubert Carlton got itself told 
within that ten minutes' interval through- 
out the best benches of the Circus. 

After which, plans were made eagerly for 
the appropriate showing of hospitality to 
the Herr Senator's distinguished guest, 
and sundry entertainments (notably 
dinners) devised, to which the Bnglander 
in quest of information should be invited. 

Then the musicians recommenced with 
fresh energy after their rest and — 
presumably — beer. First a whirlwind of 
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drumming and fiddling, and then shrill 
trumpet-calls, which ushered in eight 
knights in shining armour on "highly- 
trained steeds." Then ensued a grand 
tournament and a wild waving of lances, 
no one being quite clear as to the victor 
in this excited combat. Perhaps all the 
eight won; for to each came now a 
maiden fair, clad in parti-coloured cash- 
mere habit, boldly slashed with satin, mag- 
nificently embroidered in gold. These 
gentle maidens ambled in on meeker 
steeds and joined their chosen knights; 
on which the music changed to the last 
new waltz, and a modem cotillon was 
very prettily danced by the horses. 

At the next appearance in the ring 
there was especial clapping from all 
children present ; for a dainty little lady, 
fragile as a fairy, drove into the arena in 
a shell-like car of gold, drawn by a pair 
of long-maned, longer-tailed ponies. The 
little lady left her chariot and sprang 
lightly on to a broad-backed piebald " pal- 
frey," and then went through the usual 
performance — jumping through hoops, 
over banners, lastly into framed paper. 
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" She looks like an English child, don't 
you think ?" Miss Gray remarked to Mr. 
Carlton. 

" Isidora Montalba, then, you suppose 
is a professional name ?" 

" Of course. What human being in 
private life ever rejoiced in so magnificent 
an appellation ?" Miss Gray was watch- 
ing the graceful little fairy round the 
arena, a smile of pleasure on her face.' 
" She seems a sweet child, and so clever, 
and really only a baby — ^Ah, God have 
mercy upon her!" she cried suddenly, 
stretching forth her hands, and for an 
instant stood in silent terror, watching 
with dilated eyes — only for an instant; 
then made her way to the ring, stepped 
.fiwiftly across it, and, kneeling on the 
brown earth, lifted with tender arms the 
lifeless form of poor little Isidora. 

Poor child ! she had crashed through the 
framed tissue-paper, but missed the safe 
saddle, and fallen head foremost to the 
ground. 

" Oh, it is nothing, nothing at all," said 
one of the blue-coated masters of cere- 
mony in answer to inquiring bystanders, 
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who were thronging round. " Such 
mistakes are very annoying nevertheless, 
and shall not be tolerated," continued the 
manager in a lower tone, and as he spoke 
he switched his long whip in a horribly 
suggestive manner. 

Miss Gray clasped the child closer, and 
looked around for help. A thousand eyes 
were upon her ; but she took no heed of 
them, seeking anxiously for the friendly 
face of Frau Steinmann, and when she 
found it looked her appeal beseechingly, 
but was only answered by a determined 
shake of the head from that good lady, 
who beckoned excitedly at the same time. 

" The Frau Senatorin does not wish me 
to leave the poor child thus, surely ?" asked 
Miss Gray, turning to Herr Steinmann, 
who was now beside her with Mr. Carlton. 

They helped her up with her frail 
burden, and Carlton deftly tied a handker- 
chief over the poor little head, from 
which blood was flowing. 

" Oh, Herr Senator, do pray let me take 
the poor child home, where I can nurse 
her ; she surely will get better away from 
all this r And Miss Gray looked her 
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earnest entreaty into the Senator's kind 
face. 

He was at a loss, and took refuge in 
his most ponderous manner. 

" I cannot possibly interfere in this 
matter," said he ; " she may have parents 
or friends in the town. I do not for a 
moment suppose Frau Steinmann would 
permit it; it is altogether out of our 
province." 

Meanwhile Carlton had been conversing 
confidentially with the evil-faced man, 
who would switch that long whip all the 
time he spoke. The brief colloquy over, 
Carlton turned to Miss Gray. 

" If Frau Steinmann does not object," 
he said, " you are quite at liberty to take 
the child home with you. She is an 
orphan, and has no friends among these 
people ; she will only be in the way, and 
probably neglected." 

" Oh, if only the Frau Senatorin would 
give me leave !" said Miss Gray hesitating. 

" I really must wash my hands of the 
whole affair," remarked the Herr Senator, 
making a way for her through the crowd- 
ing people. 
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Miss Gray followed, Carlton beside 
her. 

" Surely it can matter to no one," lie 
said, " if you yourself intend to take the 
responsibility of looking after the poor 
child." 

Seeing Pearl still anxious and doubtful, 
he cut the Gordian knot bravely. 

"Don't worry," he said; "I will take 
the whole responsibility, and manage to 
make it all right with both the Stein- 
manns. Come out with me now, and we 
will get a cab. Are you sure you can 
carry that child ? Is she not too heavy ?" 

They were free from the crowd now ; 
the Senator had left them also. In 
another minute they were driving up the 
avenue. By this time Frau Steinmann 
had come out, and she saw the departing 
cab. 

" Unheard of, quite unheard of !" she 
said angrily, addressing herself to her 
daughters, who both looked somewhat 
scared. "There seems no limit to the 
eccentricity of these Englanders. As for 
that Miss Gray, she really must learn that 
such conduct cannot be tolerated in a re- 
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spectable family, a family that prides 
itself on its position, as among the leaders 
of ton in Hamburg." 

" Mother, pray do not be cross with 
Miss Gray," pleaded Lotta. 

" I will never forgive yon if you are," 
cried Lina. 

" We must see what can be done for 
the best," said the Senator, joining them. 
" Dr. Altwall is already on his way to our 
house ; we will go also, and hear what he 
has to say." 

It is midnight. Poor little Isidora lies 
white and still upon Miss Gray's bed, who 
is watching alone. 

Dr. Altwall has looked at * the frail 
little creature, dressed the wound in her 
head, ordered cold-water compresses and 
washings. There had been a little flutter- 
ing at the heart, and the child's breath 
came faintly. 

" She will get over it, doctor ?" Pearl 
had asked eagerly. 

"Ah, while there's life there's hope ?" 
said he, " but such a shock to the brain, 
and such a delicate little frame— not 
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much chance, I fear. If she is feverish 
to-night we must pack her up to-morrow ; 
then we shall see." 

By this the doctor did not intend to 
suggest sending the child off summarily, 
but that she was to be wrapped first in a 
wet sheet, and further in many blankets, 
then covered with a couple of eider-down 
quilts, and left to stew gently. This 
process of simmering through fever is a 
favourite one with hydropaths, of whom 
there are many in the wise old German city. 

And then the doctor went, and Pearl 
was left alone with her charge. All night 
long she watched patiently by the side of 
this forsaken little wanderer, this child of 
five summers (winters they seem to have 
been to her), who has had to earn her 
own living, and whose daily bread has 
been cruelly salted with blows and conse- 
quent tears. 

Pearl feels very loving to-night, and 
seems to yearn towards this outcast, an 
orphan like herself, but how much more 
wretched, how neglected, how friendless ! 
It may be that some new warm stirring 
in Pearl's own heart is at work, moving 
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her to a still greater tenderness than that 
natural womanly feeling with which 
Mother Nature has so liberally endowed 
this daughter. The night is neither long 
nor weary to the lone watcher, nor does the 
evident annoyance of the Frau Steinmann 
trouble Pearl in the least. Her thoughts 
are otherwise occupied with certain re- 
miniscences of looks, tones, words — ^vague 
enough the latter, but made to have such 
tender meaning by the manner in which 
they have been said. 

Towards morning Isidora's breath- 
ing becomes more regular, and a faint 
tinge of colour returns to the wax-like 
face. Presently she asks for "Water, 
please !" and asks in English. With a 
little cry of pleasure Pearl hastens to 
moisten the child's lips, and changes the 
pillows that support the weary little head. 
The golden hair is all tangled and 
stained by the blood from that deep cut ; 
for as the child fell, after passing through 
the framed paper, she caught a sharp 
blow from the edge of a barrel on which a 
grinning clown stood, preparing his next 
joke. A sorry practical joke this, that 
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had stopped all others for a time, and 
terribly interfered with the programme 
for the gala night. 

" Little one," said Pearl, in her 
gentlest tone, " are you better ? Are you 
comfortable ?" 

" It aches — so badly — here," answered 
the child feebly, and she pointed to her 
head. " Please help me lift.it up." 

Pearl lifted the little one and folded 
her closely in her arms, and pillowed the 
aching head on her bosom; and so sat 
down by the open window. Thus they 
both slept, while the soft breath of the 
early morning stole gently in across the 
river Alster, bearing with it the sweet 
scent of new-mown hay and the delicious 
fragrance of lovely summer flowers. 
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the dwellers in London the 
social life of Hamburghers would 
no doubt be as strange as a 
glimpse into some unexplored re- 
gion, the inhabitants of which in every re- 
spect differ from those in our great metro- 
polis. In the first place, all good Hambur- 
ghers know those that live within and 
without the gates of the town. They know 
exactly how many mark banco — the cur- 
rent coin — are possessed by aU the other 
burghers; they know how many cigars 
are smoked — very numerous these — how 
many bottles of wine and how many 
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seidels of beer consumed ; also how often 
oyster Innclieons and suppers are given by 
certain of the more enterprising spirits 
among them, and who is invited to these 
irregular festivities. The dowries of their 
buxom daughters, the prospects of their 
spectacled sons, all these subjects are 
freely canvassed ; in fact, your neigh- 
bours in Hamburg and a good many 
similar towns know far more about all 
your affairs, past, present, and to come, 
than you yourself have any idea of. 

In this summary I have respected the 
topics matrons most ' love to discuss ; but 
the reader may rest assured that the 
" good Frauen " in Hamburg have quite 
as much to say, and say it as vigorously, 
as the " missises " in our English homes. 
Still, let credit be given where it is due, 
and Teutonic matrons must bear off the 
palm for their industry. They do not only 
chatter, but knit at the same time; and 
their busy fingers vie with their tongues 
in a rapid and perpetual motion, click- 
ingly accompanied by needles and words. 
Sometimes the words are sharper than the 
knitting needles even. 

VOL. I. c 
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The catastrophe at the Circus, the for- 
ward conduct of that English Miss Gray, 
the evident empressement of her country- 
man in watching over her and doing her 
bidding in all things, — all these matters, 
and others bearing still more intimately 
on the interior of " Steinmann's," were 
freely discussed over hot suppers and cold 
breakfasts in half the better-class Ham- 
burg families. 

"As if Lotta and Lina could not have 
learnt enough English at school, without 
the expense of a resident governess,?' 
remarked a Frau von Bingen, much given 
to emphasize the von. " It is all done 
because old Steinmann has been elected 
Senator ; ever since then the Frau Sena- 
torin has held up her head as high as — " 
The elevated knitting-needle here was 
supposed to indicate the position of Frau 
Steinmann's chin. 

*' Lotta herself has grown as conceited 
as her mother, and the affectionate way in 
which she goes about with that English 
girl is really too absurd. She hardly 
speaks to us now; she is too grand, I 
suppose." So said Adelheid, the eldest 
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of Frau von Bingen's three daughters, 
of whom the youngest had passed her 
thirtieth birthday. 

" Now, mamma, and you girls too, 
don't fan yourselves into flames of anger," 
said Herr von Bingen, looking over his 
* Tagblatt ' and adjusting the tobacco in his 
long china-headed pipe. " You all know 
it will never do for us to quarrel with the 
Steinmanns ; they are far too influential in 
every way. And if the Frau Senatorin 
does hold her head a little high, she may 
have good reason for doing so. I think 
she has. Her father left her a comfort- 
able sum of money ; it is well invested, 
and brings in — " 

" Of course, of course ; just what I 
expected — praise others and insult your 
own wife. There was a time when you 
were proud of her and valued her devo- 
tion. I never held my head high enough 
to please you in the old days, and now 
that my hair is gray, and I am the 
mother of your daughters, and — " 

" Gently, gently, mamma," said the 
irate lady's husband, too thoroughly ac- 
customed to her tirades to heed them in 

c 2 
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the least ; "do not let us waste time in 
these personal discussions, as there really 
is a subject we have to agree upon this 
morning. Some kind of civility must be 
shown to the Steinmanns, and at once. 
We owe them a dinner, and we'll invite 
them while this Englishman is at their 
house. He has position and influence. 
My bankers told me yesterday that his 
credit is unlimited as far as their instruc- 
tions go. I don't know what his business 
is, but it has to do with the export trade, 
and he may give us a turn. Such chances 
should never be neglected." 

*' I am so glad you are going to ask 
him here, papa; I have always had such 
a penchant for those tall distinguished - 
looking Englishmen," remarked Adelheid, 
who had a languid manner and a high- 
pitched voice, both supposed to belong to 
all the thoroughbred von Bingens. 

" Yes, I quite agree that it would be 
well to introduce the young man into a 
more aristocratic circle than that of the 
Steinmanns," said Adelheid's mother, 
looking reflectively from one to the other 
of her daughters. " He may have come 
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over to seek a thoroughly well-educated, 
useful, and accomplished wife ; a combina- 
tion rare enough here, bnt which, I hear, 
is never to be found in England. 
Johanna, your English is perfect, is it 
not ?" 

Johanna, the most youthful of the 
graces seated at the breakfast-table, 
smiled happily. 

" I am the only one who can converse 
easily in English," she said ; " but, in any 
case, Adelheid would never suit Mr. 
Carlton ; she is just as stuck up as the 
English girls themselves, and gives her- 
self airs. Oh, you know you do, sister ;" 
and Johanna laughed gaily. She affected 
a certain levity of demeanour that may 
have passed for sprightliness in lenient 
eyes. 

"My good girls," said the father, 
" don't alarm yourselves ; he is not at all 
likely to trouble you with his attentions. 
Fran Steinmann will take care his eyes 
don't stray far from her little Lotta. A 
right pretty girl she is too, and likely 
enough to attract, with her milk-and-blood 
face and her ripe-corn hair." 
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*^ Lotta Steinmann ! Good heavens, 
why she is quite a child !" cried Adelheid. 
" She has not completed her education ; 
she was only confirmed last year; she 
only went to two unimportant balls last 
winter. Who could ever think of marry- 
ing a little thing like that?" 

" It must be admitted that all three of 
you, my girls, out-do Lotta in point of 
height and age. But still, she is quite 
seventeen, and has a pretty plump figure, 
and may suit this Carlton, whom you all 
seem determined to marry without ever 
asking what his intentions are, or if he 
has a wife at home in that wonderful 
London. I must say I would like to see 
that place before I die." 

" I think you are far better at home, 
papa," said his wife, " than gadding 
about in foreign countries and getting 
your old head turned. I wonder if it is 
true that all the women are so pretty and 
so independent over there." 

"And that they ride on horseback. 
Could anything be more heavenly?" 
inquired Johanna. 

"Minna," said the father, addressing his 
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second daughter, who had made no re- 
mark throughout the family discussions — 
" Minna, take away my dressing-gown, and 
fetch me my brown coat. So, so, so;" 
and he kicked off his worsted-work 
slippers, and laid his smoking-cap aside. 
"Well, mamma, I shall see the Herr 
Senator at the Borse [Exchange] to-day, 
and will then invite them all to dine. 
Shall we say Sunday or a day in the 

week ?" 

At this moment the attention of the 

family was attracted by the sound of the 

spring-bell attached to the inner glass 

door in German houses, which is mostly 

left unlocked. Johanna danced to the 

door and peeped out. 

" It is Ludwig," she said ; " let him 
come in ; we want to hear about the little 
Circus girl/' 

Ludwig was Steinmann's servant, and 
brought a note from his mistress. To 
facilitate his cross-examination, Ludwig 
was invited into the breakfast-room, which 
he entered thoroughly at his ease, and 
quite prepared to join in whatever con- 
versation might be going on at the time. 
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"Is it an invitation to dinner, and for 
all of us ?" asked Adelheid, approaching 
her mother and looking over the letter. 

" No ; the Herr Senator has fixed on a 
the dansanty^^ said Ludwig. 

On which Johanna clapped her hands, 
and Minna inquired, 

" Is the poor little girl at your house 
still, who was hurt last night ? Is she 
better ?" 

" Yes Fraulein. Miss Gray has her in 
her own room, and waits upon her ; she 
was with her all night. The child is 
better ; but when our little Miss Lina 
asked her something about the horses, she 
began to cry out, and seemed dreadfully 
frightened of being taken back to the 
* bad men.' So she calls them. She talks 
English just like Miss Gray does. Dr. 
Alt wall says she will get quite well." 

" Does the Frau Senatorin like harbour- 
ing the miserable little stranger this ch^d 
appears to be ?" inquired Frau von Bingen, 
getting interested in Ludwig' s report. 

" Well the truth is," said Ludwig, 
waxing more and more important and 
confidential, " there has been a great scene 
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with that Miss Gray this morning about 
all this. And Mr. Carlton he walked into 
the Frau Senatorin's room in the middle 
of it, and Miss Gray went out crying. 
And then Mr. Carlton and the Herr 
Senator they had a long talk. I don't 
know what that was about. And 
then our cook was called up and asked 
about a respectable sick -nurse, and she 
knew one Frau Trude, and there the little 
invalid is to be taken as soon as she can 
be moved." 

" Oh ! And how long does Mr. Carlton 
stay with your family, Ludwig?" asked 
Herr von Bingen, not in the least averse 
to this gossip with his friend's servant. 

" We do not know ; but he is a very 
rich gentleman, and so our family pays 
him every attention, of course. I did hear 
that he had undertaken to pay the Herr 
Circus Director ten whole louis d'or if he 
would give up the little English child. 
You know, Sir, how very comical these 
English are." 

" I will send the reply to the Frau 
Senatorin, Ludwig," said Frau von Bin- 
gen. 



On which her husband bade the man 
good-moming, and handed him a thaler, 
probably for the interesting information 
received. 

Perhaps to English minds this modus 
operandi with your neighbour's footman 
may seem quite as " comical" as do our 
manners and customs to the dwellers over 
the water. 




CHAPTER III. 



INTEEVIEWS. 




OOR Pearl had not had a good 
time of it during her interview 
with Frau Steinmann that morn- 
ing. The lady's anger had by 
no means abated over-night, and she 
received Miss Gray with a torrent of harsh 
words that dropped from her hps faster 
than the stitches from her agitated knitt- 
ing-needles. 

" Your whole conduct was unmaidenly, 
immodest in the extreme, and not in the 
least what I should have expected from 
a young person so highly recommended as 
you were to me. The idea is quite 
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horrible. Fancy your jumping over that 
barrier, thrusting yourself into the thick 
of the crowd, allowing yourself to be 
jostled by a set of low Circus-riders ! It 
is quite dreadful. All this may suit 
English tastes, which we know are far too 
free where girls are concerned ; but you 
must understand, Miss Gray, that in a 
respectable German family these eccen- 
tricities cannot and shall not be tolerated." 

" But I saw the poor child fall. How 
could I help going to her ? She was hurt ; 
that was all I knew. I did not stop to 
think." 

" No ; that I believe, and it is your only 
excuse in the first instance. But how can 
you account for what happened after- 
wards ? You made quite a scene. You 
appealed to the gentlemen with tears in 
your eyes, and then you actually allowed 
yourself to be driven away in a hired 
carriage with a stranger, who is the 
honoured guest of your employers, and 
who with them surely deserves more con- 
sideration." 

" I apologise, Frau Senatorin, for having 
unintentionally offended you. I confess 
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I thought only of the poor child. I 
fancied she was English, and naturally — " 
Here a little sob stopped Pearl's further 
explanations. 

It was at this moment that Mr. Carlton 
opened the door of the study, and per- 
ceiving its occupants hurriedly withdrew. 

" I admit that I have been much dis- 
pleased," continued Frau Steinmann, but 
in a kinder tone. " However, I will not 
decide hastily. You must give me four- 
and-twenty hours for reflection. If I find 
I can look over your indiscretion, you 
may remain with us. Miss Gray. But in 
that case you must resolve to conform to 
what we Hamburg ladies consider modest 
and becoming in our young girls. Should 
you not be able to promise to give me this 
satisfaction — " 

" I fear, Frau Steinmann," Miss Gray 
interrupted, but without raising her voice, 
" that after what has occurred I shaU not 
have the heart to try. Therefore I should 
prefer to quit your house as soon as you 
will be pleased to give me leave." 

Frau Steinmann felt herself quite at a 
loss. What was to be done with so 
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strange a young maiden as this? She 
who had taken the scolding so meekly, 
had even been moved to tears, now 
answered in a quiet tone of decision, and 
took the law into her own hands. More 
than that, dictated her terms to the Frau 
Senatorin, who after all only wished to 
keep every one in the right place. She 
really was a kind-hearted woman, and had 
not meant to hurt Miss Gray's feelings ; 
but just now there was a natural little 
flutter of anxiety in her maternal bosom, 
connected with that well-behaved young 
Carlton, who was so rich and would be 
so great a conquest for the dear child 
Lotta. And the notion that Miss Gray 
might prove a rival to Lotta added to Frau 
Steinmann's aggrieved feeling. Perhaps 
it might be as well to take the governess 
at her word, and let her go, and at once. 
Then if Lotta should be proposed for, what 
a splendid opportunity to prove to all the 
other Prauen and their daughters the result 
of the superior education and standing of 
the eldest child of the house of Steinmann ! 
If Miss Gray went at once, as she herself 
had suggested, that would preclude further 
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interviews with Mr. Carlton, which surely 
could do no good to any one concerned. 
He evidently took too great an interest 
in this English girl already ; for when he 
had perceived her tears just now, he had 
looked in an unmistakably savage manner 
at the Frau Senatorin. He was with 
,her husband now, no doubt, and the wife 
knew well the weakness of the Senator's 
heart. Her interview with Miss Gray was 
satisfactorily concluded ; now she must 
go and look after her lord, who was 
always too ready, she thought, to be led 
by others. So she went to his room, and 
at once addressed him in her most im- 
pressive manner. 

" I have just spoken to Miss Gray," 
she said, " and we have agreed that 
it will be better for her to leave us at 
once.'' 

** And for what fault are you sending 
her away ?" 

"For her indecorous conduct last 
night." 

" That is, for the kind womanly feeling 
which bade her forget to stand on etiquette 
when she saw a child suffering." 
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" There were plenty of people ready, 
and far better able, to attend to that 
child." 

" Not one single woman ! Not one 
of all you fine ladies felt yourselves called 
upon to aid the helpless little creature that 
had been taught to endanger its life for 
your amusement." 

" You speak very bitterly, Senator." 

" And no wonder, for I feel ashamed 
for all of us. Mr. Carlton is a very young 
man — a foreigner, and somewhat reserved ; 
xind yet he has just taught me a lesson 
of true charity that I shall never forget." 

" Indeed ! I should call that imper- 
tinent on the young man's part. For my- 
self, 1 know that I set an example to all 
the ladies around in the good I do for the 
poor." 

" Oh, Christina, I was not thinking of 
you in the matter. In your groove you work 
charitably, no doubt. Now listen to what 
Mr. Carlton has done. He was up betimes 
and made inquiries about this child. She 
was picked up in a London street for the 
sake of her pretty limbs and golden hair, 
and sold by some pagan for a couple of 
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thalers perhaps. Now Mr. Carlton has 
offered to undertake the care of her for 
the future, and agreed to give Rienzi 
handsome compensation." 

" Buying and selling a human soul ! Do 
you call that Christian charity, Senator ?" 

" Don't talk nonsense, and come down 
from those Christian stilts of yours ; they 
are not appropriate between us. If the 
child recovers, Carlton means to have her 
properly cared for. Meanwhile, to save 
you trouble, she is to be moved to Frau 
Trade's house." 

"That is well. The doctor says she 
can be moved to-day if necessary. Now 
about Miss Gray. Seriously, papa dear, 
and between ourselves it will be best for 
all that she should leave us at once." 

** Seriously, mamma, she shall not go. 
She came to us from your own brother's 
house ; she has been with us a whole year ; 
she has proved herself in every sense fitting 
and capable for the duties she undertook, 
and she shall certainly not be turned out 
of my house because she has shown that 
a woman's heart beats in her bosom. 
Why, Christina, your usual judgment is at 
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fault in tliis matter !" And the Senator 
looked questioningly at his wife. 

" To tell you the truth, papa," said she, 
with an unusual hesitation in her tone, " I 
cannot help seeing that that Mr. Carlton, 
who is so comme ilfaut and so rich — " 

" Admires Miss Gray ! Of course he 
does. I know no one like her; and 
though our Lotta is a pretty girl too, in 
her way, she is but a child fresh from 
school, and Carlton would never be at- 
tracted by her. He is far too young a 
man to be impressed by school-girl 
charms ; those please older and more hlase 
characters. A man of four-and- twenty 
has almost always an ideal woman whom 
he seeks, and sometimes beheves he has 
found; and I should imagine Carlton 
might reasonably think so, concerning 
Miss Gray." 

*' Do you mean to tell me that Mr. 
Carlton has really — " 

" I really mean to tell you nothing. 
You have eyes as well as I, if you only 
choose to use them. You will soon find 
out for yourself anything I may fancy I 
have discovered." 
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" And what about that dance ? If 
things are as you say, it will be useless to 
send out the invitations, although they are 
all written." 

** Useless I On the contrary, there will 
be a better reason than ever probably. 
Despatch Ludwig at once; it is my wish." 

This was certainly a morning of inter- 
views. When Pearl had left the Fran 
Senatorin she was told a young woman 
wished to see her for a few minutes alone. 
Pearl hesitated. 

"Who can she be?" she asked of 
Ludwig. 

" I believe she has come about the child 
that was hurt," said he. 

On which Pearl went at once into the 
room where the young woman awaited her. 

" You want to speak to me ?" she said 
in German. 

The woman, dark and soft-eyed as a 
gipsy, answered in English. 

" Yes, Miss. You showed good feeling. 
You will be good to the poor little soul. 
I have three of my own, and hard work 
it is to keep them — those three little 
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acrobats ; you saw them. I could not do 
much for Izzy ; but I saved her from some 
of her beatings, and gave her a bit or a sop 
now and again. Don't let her go back to 
the Circus, Miss ; she'll die of it. It was 
all beaten into her ; it's a way they have. 
She'd have learnt quicker for a helpful 
word. She was a dear ! Might I see her 
once again, Miss ? She won't be afeard 
of me. I know all about you, and the 
gentleman is very proud of you. I heard 
him talk this morning to Kienzi, and he 
said how you were taking care of the child." 

" If she is asleep you shall see her," 
said Pearl, a little embarrassed by the 
personal turn the conversation had taken. 
" The child would be frightened if she is 
awake ; she screamed out this morning at 
the thought of the Circus." 

" You're right, no doubt. Miss. And 
now I have only one more thing I can do 
for the poor little creature. She was 
picked up, near London, in a high-road. 
We passed with the whole caravan. She 
was gathering primroses ; it's more than a 
year ago now. She was dressed like a 
little lady; and of course old Granny 
Jones, one of our women, pulled off all 
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her pretty clothes at once. But she did 
not notice these; they were screwed into 
the child's ears. I never saw the like 
before. I took them out and kept them ; 
and now I'U give them into your care for 
her, Miss. It was her beautiful hair that 
hid her ears, or Granny Jones would have 
had these pretty things too." 

" You are good and kind," said Pearl. 
" Tell me, for the child's sake, was she 
not sought after — did she talk of no one ?" 

" No ; only * Nurse, nurse !' She cried 
day and night for a week, and nothing 
could be done with her. They tried starv- 
ing; she nearly died; then they tried 
whipping—" 

" Oh, it is terrible !" said Pearl, wincing 
as though she herself had been struck. 
" And you heard of no inquiries ?" 

" None. I even made Jos^ — that's my 
husband — try to find out. He actual 
went to police-stations and asked, just to 
please me ; but all no use." 

** You must take this for your pretty 
baby-boy, please," said Pearl, and gave 
the gipsy-mother five thaler s. " Take care 
the dear little fellow doesn't get a fall too." 
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The woman blessed and thanked Miss 
Gray, and went on her way rejoicing. 

Pearl took the tiny screw-drops out of 

the paper, and laying them in the palm of 

her hand examined them. They were made 

to represent forget-me-nots, a turquoise 

centre set round with diamond sparks. 

" Mr. Carlton must know all this," she 
thought ; " but I will tell no one else a 
word about it." 

When Frau Steiiimann went back to her 
room she found the following note upon 
her table : 

" Honoured Frau Senatorin, 

" You desired to reflect for twenty-four 
hours on our relative positions. Will you 
pardon me for acting at once ? I hear 
that little Isidora is to be placed under the 
care of Frau Trude. Unless there is any 
objection on the score of our original 
agreement, I would wish to leave you when 
the poor child is taken away. She is a 
stranger and helpless; I would like to 
attend upon her, and at the same time can 
seek further employment. 

" With all respect yours, 
** Pearl Geay." 




CHAPTER IV. 



HOW HAMBUfiG DEALS WITH LOVERS. 




HE sun is setting in golden glory- 
behind the picturesque houses 
that lie, each in its own pretty 
garden, each built in its own 
style, according to whims of architect or 
owner, on the banks of the Alster. The 
river here is of great breadth, and spreads 
away countrywards like a vast sheet of 
gold-leaf, for it still reflects the glorious 
smile of the departing sun. The day's 
work is over with its heat, the very boats 
upon the river seem to glide more 
smoothly. There is no press of business, 
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no hurry; it is rest now for every one,, 
and pleasant peace. 

The Herr Senator and Mr. Carlton are 
leaning on the low parapet that borders 
the Steinmanns' garden. Both gentlemen 
are smoking. The ladies are still sitting 
at the coffee-table under the Linden tree, 
where Lotta has been waiting upon her 
parents and their guest in that pretty 
German fashion that seems to give one a 
retrospective glance into patriarchal times. 
She has prepared the coffee, and handed a 
cup to each in turn ; she has carried the 
silver basket from one to another and 
offered them " Semmel." Then she 
brought cigars to the gentlemen and a 
small spirit-lamp, which sh6 held for them 
while they warmed into glowing life the 
weed so cheering and so soothing to the 
soul of man . Lastly, to crown her favours, 
Lotta produced two dainty liqueur-glasses, 
and filled and handed to each with a nod 
and a smile. Perhaps to our English 
maidens all this may appear infra dig. or 
savour of "the bar." But there, under 
the sheltering trees, with rustic chairs 
and tables, with quaintest china set out 
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on snowiest linen, with the family talk 
and the click of knitting-needles, with the 
accompaniment of a distant sonata or 
Mozart's variations played steadily — as 
German girls and boys do play — with these 
easy domestic surroundings, it would seem 
quite out of place to have a footman 
attending upon you. It seems meet that 
a round-faced maiden, one of the host's 
own daughters, should minister to your 
wants, and, with her dainty linen-gown 
and her bright smiles, make you feel at 
peace with yourself and in harmony 
with all about you. 

Some such thoughts were in Carlton's 
mind as he stood blowing cloud after 
cloud of tobacco-smoke into the clear 
air. 

" You are very happy here in your 
families, Herr Senator," said he; "all 
this is quite new to me. It seems almost 
like an idyl. .We do not know this phase 
of home-life at all." 

" Still life would not be a bad name for 
it, eh ?" chuckled the Senator. He had a 
way of chuckling thus whenever he was 
thoroughly pleased with the world in 
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general and himself in particular. For- 
tunately his usual state of mind. 

" Still life; yes, very well put. I think 
you are content over here, and with far 
less than we seem to require. I feel 
tempted to settle in Hamburg myself, and 
become a good and steady citizen, like the 
rest of you." 

" It pleases you just now because you 
are young, and it is all a novelty. You 
would find it very small, confined, and 
trying after a while." 

'* Oh, I should conform to that, of course. 
My desires would proportion themselves 
to what could be obtained about me. I 
am neither restless nor ambitious." 

'^ You have as yet known the stirring 
of no passion, my good friend," said the 
Senator ; " it is that which changes all a 
man's views, and expands his ideas." 

" No ; I admit that my inner life has 
been very placid. I am by no means 
emotional." 

" And not one easily carried away ?" 

" By my feelings ? I think not." 

" Do you think your head would regu- 
late your affairs of the heart ?" 
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" Do you mean could I regard mar- 
riage in the light of a commercial 
speculation ?" 

" My good friend, you are far too 
young to think of marriage seriously at 
all." 

" I am surprised to hear you say that, 
Herr Senator. Your men here seem to 
engage themselves before the down is on 
their lips." 

" Ah, and you can boast of a handsome 
pair of whiskers ! Ha, ha ! Yes, true 
enough. Our very young men do engage 
themselves, and there is no end to the 
talk, the fuss, the pomp, and parade. 
* Bridal ' visits are paid, dinners and 
suppers are given, at which * the happy 
pair ' is inordinately distinguished and 
f^ted. Two great bouquets are laid upon 
the table to mark the place of honour for 
the betrothed ; they dance, but they dance 
only with one another ; they sit in corners 
hand in hand. Should this punctilio be 
disregarded, Heinrich is voted cold and 
Amalia indifferent. Then this wondrous 
month of courtship over, Heinrich departs. 
He goes off to England or America, or 
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God knows where, to improve his mind 
and get new ideas. Meanwhile Amalia 
sits over her tambour-frame, or practises 
her little sonatines, and thinks back on 
that month of fetes and splendour, and 
finds life very dull since Heinrich went 
abroad.' ' 

" And then ?" asked Carlton, laughing. 

"And then? Why, Heinrich does or 
does not return to Amalia, as the case 
may be. Sometimes these bridal enter- 
prises are after a lapse of years consum- 
mated in a commonplace marriage. Just 
as often Heinrich finds some one he Ukes 
better over the seas, where all is new and 
attractive to his inexperience. Thus it 
happened to that poor Adelheid von 
Bingen, whose *Brautigam' (they are all 
called bridegrooms here from the first 
day of betrothal, you must know) deserted 
her for a mignonne American, It does 
occur, too, that the * Braut ' sees some 
man she prefers to the absent lover ; that 
is a rare case, however. If all goes well 
the happy pair settle down to a placid 
uneventful life. The wife bears children, 

ends linen, makes coffee, and the hus- 
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band spends his time in money-getting 
and smoking. He has one hour daily of 
positive recreation, and that is spent in 
gossiping with his fellow-townsmen on 
the Exchange. The amount of scandal 
hatched and propagated there would 
amaze you, Mr. Carlton, who live in a 
great city where you don't even know 
your neighbours' names. Why, here we 
know how many coats he has, and feel 
aggrieved if we discover that his wardrobe 
is more extensive than ours." 

" But still one hears so much of the 
cultivation, the artistic tastes of German 
women, and of the scientific and practical 
knowledge of your men." 

" I do not think you can have heard so 
flattering an account of us Hamburghers, 
Mr. Carlton. We seem to walk in a 
narrow groove ; we strive perpetually to 
increase our riches ; and we vie with one 
another in the luxury of our social ban- 
quets. Money and appetite are the gods 
we worship, and to whom we sacrifice our 
time, hope, and thoughts. There is a 
new set of reformers springing up in this 
old city of ours now — people of refine- 
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ment and cultivation quite above the 
commercial ruck. Those few are moving 
towards progress and a higher culture, 
and others no doubt may in course of 
time follow in this better direction." 

" You, Herr Senator, who judge so 
clearly, and thoroughly appreciate this 
upward striving, are surely among those 
who assume an advanced line of 
thought?" 

" I ? Oh, no ! my path is among the 
mediocre portion of our community. I 
happen to have seen a little more of life, 
both abroad and at home, than most of 
my fellow-burghers. Therefore, I am 
able to recognise our short-comings. 
But I am very little better than my neigh- 
bours, and hope I incline to judge 
leniently in all these matters. Why 
should I assume the right to cavil ? I 
have worked steadily, and gradually risen ; 
I have taken a good wife, and she has 
borne sound healthy children. We lead a 
temperate, orderly, regular life, but it is 
commonplace. My son Felix may some 
day distinguish himself; he shall have 
the chance of doing so, at least. As for 
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Lotta, she has accomplishments; she 
knows French and English ; she is, in 
fact, as well educated as any girl in her 
circle. But she has not the intellectual 
grasp that would enable her to attack or 
fathom such duties, such possibilities as 
life holds for those women whose ambition 
rises beyond entertaining a social coterie, 
or ruling a household as sucessfuUy as 
her neighbours do." 

^* I wish I could honestly declare that 
so worthy an ambition reigned among 
Englishwomen. I do indeed feel that 
you are ahead of us as regards practical 
education and sensible views of social 
duties. Your women live for something 
beyond shopping and showing off their 
finery in public. In fact you have a 
higher domestic standard." 

" Perhaps. But there is a reverse to 
our medal, as you will find, if you have a 
chance of meeting some of our most culti- 
vated men. To them women appear only 
as domestic slaves, without a thought 
beyond their cooking and cleaning. You 
seem half inclined to run down your 
pretty countrywomen, Mr. Carlton; and 
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yet, if one might judge them by so charm- 
ing a specimen as our Miss Gray—" 

" Judge of the generality of English 
girls by her ? Oh, Mr. Steinmann, you 
would indeed draw some erroneous con- 
clusions !" 

" Is she so brilliant an exception, 
then ?" asked the Senator, with one of his 
odd chuckles. 

Carlton paused a moment, and into 
his eyes came a soft look. 

** I think Pearl G-ray the most lovable, 
the most perfect of women." 

'* But you have seen very little of her." 

" Enough to have arrived at a just con- 
clusion, I think. I am not given to 
judging hastily." 

" Still, as you are very young, you 
must know you are very likely to be es- 
pecially impressionable." 

" Quite old enough to trust my impres- 
sions in this instance, and to act upon 
them." 

" Is it really so serious with you, Mr. 
Carlton ?" 

" Quite. Good-bye, Herr Senator." 

" Going so soon ?" 
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" I have not been to the Gansegasse to- 
day to inquire after little Dora, and it is 
getting late." 

" In that case I dare not detain you. 
Is this to be a decisive visit ?" 

** Yes. I must know my fate before I 
return to England. You have been a 
good friend to her and to me, Herr 
Senator. May I come in by and by, and 
tell you how I have fared ?" 

"By all means. God speed you ! I 
think you have not much to fear. Du 
reste, you have our proverb in English 
too — about faint heart ?" 

" Yes ; but I mean to win fair lady." 
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CHAPTER V. 



FAIR LADY CONSENTS. 




ISS GRAY was living temporarily 
in the Gansegasse on the 
ground-floor. She had re- 
mained firm in her resolve to 
quit her comfortable home "An der 
Alster," and to take up her post as nurse 
to poor little Dora, for so Mademoiselle 
de Montalba was now called. After the 
consultation with her husband, the Frau 
Senatorin had had a further interview 
with Miss Gray, an interview in which 
the elder lady had shown far more kind- 
ness and consideration than the younger 
at all anticipated. Frau Steinmann even 
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begged Miss Gray to remain with her, at 
all events, for a time. But Pearl con- 
sidered herself bound to the helpless, 
hapless stranger, whose wistful eyes and 
pleading voice had appealed to her active 
sympathy ; and therefore the Frau Sena- 
torin's offer was firmly though gratefully 
declined. Then Herr Steinmann made 
Miss Gray a present of a sum of money, 
" to meet present diBficulties, and make 
everything as comfortable as possible for 
the poor little invalid." And this was 
said and done in so fatherly a fashion that 
Pearl, who was blessed with true womanly 
tact which seldom errs in such matters, 
had felt her pride should lead her rather 
to accept than decline so spontaneous a 
kindness. 

Little Dora was recovering, but very 
slowly. It seemed as though a breath of 
strong wind must carry her away into some 
other gentler world. She looked to Pearl 
for everything, and bore all pain bravely 
if Pearl was near to comfort and soothe. 
Sweet Pearl! To her it had never 
seemed difficult to speak tenderly, to move 
softly, to devote herself to others; how 
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easy in this case where the other was a 
helpless child seemingly dependent upon 
her for the very breath of life ! 

When Hubert Carlton lifted the latch 
of the street-door of No. 40 in the Gan- 
segasse, and walked quietly on and into 
Miss Gray's sitting-room, he saw her 
kneeling beside the couch on which little 
Dora was falUng gently into slumber. 
The sun's light had all gone by this time, 
but the soft summer afterglow still re- 
mained, and lit up even the dismal little 
street with glory. Something of this halo 
had penetrated the dim room, on whose 
threshold Carlton paused, to look at one 
of its occupants. 

Pearl had been reading, but the book 
had fallen from her hand, and she herself 
had sunk upon the floor, resting her face 
on the arm of little Dora. Pearl's open 
eyes were fixed on the glimpse of rose- 
coloured sky visible above the opposite 
houses, and her thoughts were as far 
away as her vision. She, too, might 
have been asleep for any heed she took of 
the newcomer. 

He stood watching her ; he noted the 
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wave in her bright hair, the straight line of 
brow, the sweet mouth, and the firm little 
chin that gave such a look of resolution 
to her face. He saw the clear steadfast 
eyes looking upwards, as though full of 
faith and hope ; he knew — how well ! — 
the lovely flush of surprise and welcome 
with which she would turn to greet him 
when he chose to speak. But before he 
had opened his lips. Pearl became aware 
of his presence, and turned towards him 
with a smile, but without any astonish- 
ment at his being there. He had been so 
vividly in her thoughts, it seemed natural 
to see him by her side. She rose and 
gave him one hand, laying the other on 
her lips> and whispered, 

" Pray do not wake her." 

He drew her gently with him into the 
passage. 

" I dare not speak in there," he said ; 
" I always disturb her, and then you 
send me away. Will you grant me a 
favour to-night? Come out with me 
for half an hour. Miss Gray. You are 
looking pale; you have been shut up 
too long." 
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" Oh, I must not come out, as you know 
well," she said, smiling. 

" Must not come out ? What possibly 
can prevent you ?" 

"The moral atmosphere of Hamburg 
and the sense of the proprieties so 
strongly developed even under the white- 
linen cap of the good Frau Trude." 

" Frau Trude be — bothered. Seriously, 
Miss Gray, I can take no refusal to-night. 
I must speak to you, and you must come 
with me and hear what I have to say. 
You have refused twice before, and it is 
no such very great favour I ask, is it? 
I have a thousand things to say to you, 
for the day after to-morrow I am going 
away." 

" Going ? So suddenly ?" 

" Yes ; I did not expect to be recalled 
just yet. My mother wants me, and has 
always found me an obedient son hitherto, 
so I must not disappoint her now. What 
can*t be cured — ^you know the rest. I 
want your advice before I leave Hamburg, 
and there is our little charge to be dis- 
cussed." 

To her the music of that small word 
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our, spoken by him as no other man could 
have spoken it, attuned all else he said to 
a touching minor that vibrated on her 
very heartstrings. 

" I will come at once," she said. 

When they were out in the sweet sum- 
mer air together, these two young people 
walked for a while in silence. The old 
'Arab proverb can never have a more 
golden meaning than in a mutual and 
comprehensive silence, like this that fell 
upon these two, who felt, and trembled 
in the knowledge, that each loved the 
other. They wandered on over the 
baldly-paved streets, away through the 
St. Georg's Thor, and outward along the 
town-bank of the Alster. Then with one 
accord they looked across at the pictures- 
que houses on the other side of the river, 
now growing dim in the fast-rising mist, 
and recognising the most familiar by its 
turret- window, both exclaimed " Stein- 
manns !" with which original remark the 
spell of silence was broken. 

" I have been dining there, and only 
just left them," said Carlton. " They all 
send kindly greetings to you. As for the 
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Senator, you know you have quite won 
bis heart." 

" It is a good heart," remarked Pearl 
in German. 

" Yes, for a Hamburg heart, very 
good," said he. 

" Are you still so prejudiced, Mr. 
Carlton ?" 

'* Prejudiced ? Certainly not. Indeed 
I begin to feel that I am losing the power 
of criticising, of thinking independently. 
I feel so humanely disposed towards all 
the world, for my world is so kind to me 
just now." 

" I am glad." 

" It is your^oing." 

« Your world's kindness my doing?" 

" Yes, Pearl, because I love you, and 
you are all the world to me." 

It would have been really dark now, had 
not the gentle moon come out on her nightly 
wandering, and beamed with a placid 
smile on the Alster. But the river took 
the look coldly, without the rosy blush 
the sun had called forth upon her rippling 
face. The ripples were broadening into 
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wavelets under the steady oar of the ferry- 
man, who, chanting lowly, was taking a 
" Liebespaar " across from the town-bank 
to that on which the villas stood. 

The moon looked down on the lovers 
with seeming complacency, as looked the 
rugged boatman, without any seeming, at 
the glitter of a silver piece in his brown 
hand. He anointed the money in his 
own fashion for luck, and transfered it to 
the little brown sack that hung by a cord 
around his neck. Time was when a 
woman he loved had made that money- 
bag for him, and worked his initials and 
hers on it in red wool, and given it to him 
with a sounding kiss. He had forgotten 
the woman and her kisses long ago, but 
the bag being strong had outlasted more 
perishable things, and held his present 
love safe, within its closely-drawn strings. 
Those two whom the boatman had ferried 
across walked away arm in arm, very 
near, very dear, unspeakably happy. 

Is it a fool's paradise, this of loving 
and being loved ? Who can tell ? Yet 
would not the wisest of us willingly be 
thought a fool, if in good faith he once 
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again might tread the blessed paths of 
that same paradise ? 

Hubert and Pearl knew the path to be 
blessed, and knew themselves among the 
happiest of mortals, as truly they were ; 
for in the eager and sincere hope and 
trustfulness of a young and honest love, 
they had plighted their faith to one 
another. 

" We have come back again, Herr 
Senator, as you see," said Carlton, pleased 
to find old Steinmann perambulating the 
verandah alone. 

" Ah, I told you so," said he, chuck- 
ling; and he took his yard-long pipe 
from his lips and gave Pearl a hearty and 
most unexpected kiss on hers. " I saw 
it all from the first," he continued. 
" Why, it is only a fortnight since, after 
all ; but it seems you met years ago, and 
Mr. Carlton gave you his heart on the 
spot. I must hear more about all that 
from you, little miss. A lady always 
remembers these things more accu- 
rately, does she not? And now what 
will my good wife say, I wonder ? 
Don't you be afraid, my child ; you can 
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touch her kind heart in the soft place if 
you will be a little humble alMMitit, and 
just do as I teil ymi.** 

" She will do anything you wish, Herr 
Senator. I will answer for that," said 
Carlton, with that assumption of authority 
so delightful to a girl in the man she 
loves, so hateful in any one else. 

" Of course she will," whispered Pearl, 
and her hand, crept shily into his. 

" Well, then, you will win the day 
satisfactorily," said the Senator. "You 
go in quietly by yourself ; they are all in the 
sitting-room at work. You go straight to 
the mother, put yourself on your knees, 
look up into her face, and say, * Please 
forgive me : we love one another ; please 
be kind to us and tell me what to do !' 
Then you will hear what she has to say. 
It is always well to make your peace with 
the mother, the rest comes easily then; 
and you were just a little bit too inde- 
pendent, Missy, in walking off with your 
protegee when you were entreated to stay 
with us. So be penitent ; you can afford it, 
you happy girl ! I envy you both. Don't 
be afraid, child ; Christine's heart is good. 
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although her tongue is a little sharp. If 
you are gentle, the woman's feeling 
within her will melt towards you ; for she 
herself was wooed and won once, though 
it may be difficult to believe it now." 

The womanly heart of the Frau Sena- 
torin was touched, and she received Pearl 
with unexpected cordiality. They had 
not met since the day of Dora's removal. 
Perhaps Frau Steinmann had thought 
over the girl's conduct, and felt that she 
did not deserve the harshness shown to 
her. Now, as matters had turned out, 
nothing should be spared in celebrating 
the betrothal of Miss Gray and Mr. 
Carlton. As Lotta had not been honoured 
by that gentleman's preference, it was 
certainly better that another inmate of 
Steinmann's house should be thus distin- 
guished than that a ray of English glory 
should fall upon the proud head of those 
conceited Von Bingens. Thus femininely 
logical, the Frau Senatorin argued in her 
maternal bosom, and gladly gave Miss 
Gray the benefit of her satisfactory con- 
clusions. 

So it came about that a cosy little party 
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was presently assembled around the 
family table, where tea (save the mark !) 
was poured through a suspended silver 
sieve, and where the flavour of luke-warm 
water was evidently mistaken for the 
fragrance of " the cup that cheers." 

" It is dreadful to think that to-morrow 
will be your last night, Mr. Carlton," 
said Lotta, raising her eyebrows. " I do 
not understand how you can bear to tear 
yourself away; it seems almost hard- 
hearted of you. But as you are going to 
stay for our little dance, you must insist 
on Miss Gray's being of the party too. 
Why, you ought never to be apart now, 
you know." 

Lotta was warming into enthusiasm 
over the " Brautpaar," the first with 
which she had come into intimate contact. 
The betrothed being foreigners, it seemed 
to devolve on her to keep them up to the 
traditional standard of devotion that 
Hamburg requires of its lovers. 

" Oh, yes, she will come ; I promise in 
her name," said Carlton, evidently proud 
of his newly-acquired authority. 

**0f course, yes," said Frau Stein- 
mann ; " it would not at all do for ^ou to 
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be absent, Miss Gray. What a surprise 
, to our friends ! They will actually 
believe that we have made up this party 
to celebrate your betrothal.'* (It was 
only natural that the Frau Senatprin 
should speak a little ruefully as her eyes 
fell on her own Lotta, whose betrothal 
she had hoped to celebrate on this 
occasion.) 

" Then our friends will draw a just con- 
clusion," chuckled old Steinmann, rubbing 
his hands. " I decided this party should 
be given, and I had this object in view 
all along. If Mr. Carlton had not 
plucked up courage to speak for himself 
to-night, I should have gone and spoken 
for him in the morning. Before the invi- 
tations were sent out I determined this 
dance should be given in honour of our 
English * Brautpaar.' Now, Lotta, get 
lemons and sugar; for I am going to 
brew a bowl of steaming punch to 
celebrate the occasion. And we will 
drink to the health, happiness, and pros- 
perity of the young couple before we 
separate, and give them such a cry of 
* vivat r as our walls have not heard 
since little Lina's christening." 



CHAPTER VI. 



A BRIDAL FETE. 




HERB was no rain to damp the 
lights or spirits on the occasion 
of the The dansant given by the 
Steinmanns (in Hamburg it is 
not the lady of the house alone who 
invites guests, but the family collectively) 
on this lovely July evening. They had 
not dignified the intended festival by 
calling it a ball ; but such it undoubtedly 
was, and carried out with an elaboration 
and in an artistic spirit unknown to our 
ordinary matter-of-fact English party- 
givers. The entire garden was lighted 
up. Festoons of brightly-coloured lamps 
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depended from the boughs of sombre trees ; 
tiny saucers, containing Kghts that looked 
like giant glowworms twinkling, were 
laid about among grass and ferns. 
Here and there a brilliant star, or crown, 
or anchor stood forth in bold relief 
against a dark background, and dazzled 
the eyes that met its refracted rays, as if 
they had come out of shadow into midday 
sunshine. Two bands were playing ; one 
within, the other in the garden, and at 
sufficient distance to render its strains in- 
audible to the dancers, who were gliding 
smoothly over the glassy parquet of the 
Sadly without which no German house of 
any pretension is considered complete. At 
Steinmanns* this Saal was set apart for 
dancing purposes, and only used as a dining- 
room on state occasions. It was, in its way, 
unique, and undoubtedly a very handsome 
apartment. To-night, a gala night, it 
was lighted by wax-candles that lent 
amazing lustre to the crystal chandeliers 
in which they were placed, and these 
again were brilliantly reflected in magnifi- 
cent mirrors inserted in the oak panelling 
of the walls. Those walls, the floor and 
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the ceiling too, were all decorated with 
designs in parqueterie, which was inlaid 
in arabesques in darker wood showing 
forth boldly on the smooth groundwork of 
polished oak. At the far end of the Saal 
was a massive balcony supported by 
carved pillars, where the musicians were 
placed. The window recesses contained 
velvet-cushioned causeuses ; but along the 
level of the. room there was neither chair 
nor table, for these would have impeded 
the progress of the dancers, and here 
their comfort alone was considered. At 
the farther end of the Saal a broad door- 
way, draped with velvet curtains, led into 
the ante (or what with us would be the 
drawing) room. Here a border of par- 
queterie enclosed the square carpet in the 
centre, and here the regular German 
family sofa, round table, six high chairs, 
and two '* easy " ones formed the fur- 
niture. The huge white-china stove, with 
its bright brass doors, must be mentioned 
too; for it and the large square piano, 
standing in grand isolation against the 
farther wall, occupied a considerable 
space, and added to the comfort and 
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entertainment of the family wont to 
congregate here on long evenings. 

To-night this room was crowded with 
chairs for all comers, and on the sofa sat 
the Frau Senatorin in state, waiting to 
give the place of honour by her side to 
some expected guest. Speculation con- 
cerning this coming guest was rife, for it 
was noted and commented on by all 
present that neither to Frau von Bingen, 
to the Frau Biirgermeisterin, or even to 
the Frau Generalin von Ingelsheim was 
this place offered. And to the conven- 
tional German mind that uncomfortable 
seat on the sofa by the hostess's side is 
Equivalent to mounting a temporary 
throne, and symbolises the lofty social 
status with which that hostess wishes to 
accredit you. 

Some chatting girls had coaxed Lotta 
in eager whispers to tell them " who was 
expected." But Lotta would not say; 
she put her finger to her lips mysteriously 
and laughed inwardly, rejoicing over the 
possession of that secret, at present 
shared by none of the guests. 

At last there was a stir at the door that 
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led on to the landing. The expected 
" somebody " had arrived. Then the 
Herr Senator himself threw the curtains 
back and walked into the room with 
dignity, followed by Miss Gray and Mr. 
Carlton. Pearl wore a simple white 
dress, high at the throat, slightly open at 
the wrists, and in her hair one pale rose. 
She was leaning on the arm of her hand- 
some young lover, and thus in the 
presence of a distinguished crowd was 
led up to the Frau Senatorin by that 
lady's delighted husband. He indeed 
felt the onus of all this ceremonial on his 
shoulders, inasmuch as he considered 
himself responsible for the conduct of the 
two principal persons whose advent had 
caused such looks of wonder on the faces 
of all beholders. 

" Miss Gray as bride* will take the 
place of honour," announced Senator 
Steinmann, on which Lotta and Lina 
stepped forward and handed to Pearl, the 
one a wreath, the other a bouquet of 
choice flowers. Neither was " the bride* 



* A betrothed wife is called a bride in Germany, 
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groom" ignored during these ceremonies, 
as the gentleman who bears that title in 
England usually is. To Carlton was 
ostentatiously offered the centre seat on 
the sofa, which he respectfully but firmly 
declined, taking his stand at some little 
distance from his betrothed. This " En- 
gUsh coldness" at once gave rise to 
invidious remarks on the evident absence 
of proper lover-like feeling. The good 
Hamburghers do not believe in affection 
unless it is proved by outward and visible 
signs, once, not politely, but forcibly, 
described as " armwork" by a frigid En- 
glish soul. 

The spell of astonished silence broken 
by this strange conduct on the " bride- 
groom's" part, a sudden reaction towards 
noisy talk set in. There was no knitting 
on this gala night, even among the ma- 
trons, so the tongues could wag the faster. 
The Frau Generalin, a gentle-faced white- 
haired woman, at once went up to Pearl 
and gave her a motherly kiss and blessing, 
after which other ladies followed with 
their congratulations. Our Queen holding 
a Drawing-room could not have had more 
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homage paid to her than this simple little 
English maiden, with whom twenty-four 
hom*s ago no one would have thought of 
shaking hands. 

Carlton watched the scene with a keen 
appreciation of all its odd details, and 
thinking over the sudden change his de- 
claration had made in Pearl's position, 
smiled with natural satisfaction as well as 
amusement. And then, forgetting her 
surroundings, he began to watch Pearl 
only, his Pearl, who seemed to him indeed 
beyond price, and, oh, how infinitely su- 
perior to the fine ladies about her ! But 
not these alone offered congratulations ; 
the gentlemen came up in their turn. 
They had been standing in groups about 
the room, and as far as they could from 
the ladies seated around (another social 
arrangement perhaps not peculiar to 
Hamburg). There the men buttonholed 
one another, and repeated in whispers 
the latest gossip heard on " 'Change" that 
afternoon. But from the moment Carlton 
entered the room, he became the •leading 
topic for comment and conversation. That 
Miss Gray was a modest pretty English 
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girl, who when a governess certainly 
owned no mark banco, every one knew; 
so there was no need to discuss her. She 
had proved herself able to catch a big 
fish, had landed him safely, and now must 
be expected to look after and keep him. 
It was the size and nature of the fish 
that interested these commercial gen- 
tlemen. 

Suggestions as to his social standing and 
business enterprises were rife among 
them; there was much speculation as to 
how many mark banco he really owned, 
and still more as to " what line he was 
in." On all these subjects rumour had 
been busy, and astonishing theories were 
built up on vaguest foundations. He had 
brought excellent letters of introduction ; 
he had gone over the chief factories and 
visited principals in their ofl&ces and their 
houses; but beyond a vague hint about 
" export trade" no one had received any 
information as to Carlton's special branch. 
That he had " unlimited credit" was 
evident * from the letter of a London 
banker to a banker in Hamburg, and that 
was the only positive fact hitherto ascer- 
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tained. A very important fact, however, 
for mercantile Hamburghers. 

That Mr. Carlton had come over on a 
wife-seeking mission had occurred to most 
of the speculators, and they had looked 
forward to his finding a fitting helpmate 
^mong their comely daughters. With 
what pride and pleasure should she be 
sent over the sea to that wonderful Lon- 
don, a terra incognita to most of them, 
and always spoken of with a certain awe 
as to. its mysterious wealth and vastness I 
Not very long ago there had appeared in 
Hamburg the red-haired scion of — no, not 
exactly a noble house — but one at the 
very head of London commerce : one 
Richard Gmnption, a provision merchant, 
who owned huge warehouses and two 
wondrous shops (" dep6ts" the Ham- 
burghers called them), where the " upper 
ten" of England came in person to con- 
sult with and purchase the season's deli- 
cacies from Gumption senior, whose son 
had wooed and won proud Anna von 
Ligelsheim, the General's daughter. Six 
months later, two spectacled youths from 
home had seen Mrs. Gumption jun. driving 
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in an open canary-coloured carriage, 
drawn by magnificent black horses in 
Hyde Park. 

What wonder, then, that Mr. Carlton's 
arrival should have caused much antici- 
patory fluttering among the dovecots of 
Hamburg, especially since the male birds 
so evidently approved his position. It 
was not wise of the Steinmanns to have 
thrust that English Miss in the way of 
their own daughter ; they were far too 
desirous to show her off. A governess 
was still a rara avis in this oddly contra- 
dictory town, where the daughters waited 
upon you in primitive fashion at the coffee- 
hour, and a fairy-Uke entertainment en- 
chanted you and a hundred other guests 
later in the evening. 

Towards that same governess, seated 
on the throne of honour, the gentlemen 
who had indulged in these surmises and 
explanations now in their turn advanced, 
and, with elaborate bows, made florid 
speeches of congratulation. Perhaps those 
who listened to Miss Gray's gentle reply, 
or looked into her honest eyes, as she 
smiled her thanks, concluded that Carlton 
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had not chosen so insignificant a wife 
after all. That she was courteous, well- 
bred, and pretty, no one could deny. 

Presently the tempting strains of a 
waltz were heard through the curtained 
doorway, and ere long several couples 
were whirling, gliding, or skimming over 
the well-waxed floor of the ball-room. 

" Come out with me, my Pearl," whispered 
Carlton, who, weary of the ceremonies, 
had approached his betrothed; "you have 
sat in state quite long enough." 

" Or done penance ; which do you think 
it was, Hugh?" she replied, rising, and 
laying her hand on his arm. 

With a formal bow to the hostess, who 
had " delighted to do them honour," the 
lovers left the room, passed down the 
stairs, crossed the verandah, and were 
soon out in the garden, following one of 
the winding paths, on which shone the 
light of hundreds of coloured lamps. 



CHAPTBE VII. 



A LONG FAEEWBLL. 
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HE suffering on a stool of re- 
pentance cannot be compared 
with the ordeal of presentation 
through which I have just 
passed," said Pearl, with a sigh of relief. 
"It is delightful to come out into this 
delicious air again, and be alone — with 

you." 

" Then you are really glad to be with 
me, little love ?" 

" What do you think ?" she said, stop- 
ping short, holding his arm firmly, and 
looking straight into his eyes. 

What did he think ? That she was the 
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sweetest, the most lovable woman he had 
ever had the good fortune to know. He 
did not say it to her in words, but he con- 
veyed his meaning effectively in another 
manner. 

" Be sure to write down your guar- 
dian's address for me, Pearl," said he 
presently ; " I shall call on him as soon 
as I get to town. When did you see him 
last ?" 

" Three years ago. I have not been 
home — that is, in England — since. You 
know I have no home, Hugh." 

" So much the better. We will make 
one of our own." 

" I can hardly realise it all yet ; it is 
like a wonderful dream. That first day 
when we met you on the Jungfernstieg — 
do you remember, Hugh ? Lotta and Lina 
and I were walking, and you and the 
Senator were standing on the steps of the 
hotel. Then you were introduced, and I 
fancied I remembered your face. It was 
strange, after all those years. And then 
I saw that you recognised me." 

" From the first, child. I could see 
the little woman in her black frock again. 
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making big steps to keep up with the 
governess. How much smaller and 
slighter you were than your companions, 
you poor little darling ! And the other 
day, when you first looked up at me, I 
saw the same trustful look in your eyes 
as that which met mine on a most auspi- 
cious day." 

" Do you mean that day when I went 
out alone in the snow ?" 

" Yes ; and you feared to walk over 
the slippery pathway, and I helped you. 
I seemed to remember the touch of your' 
little fingers as they lay in mine. I cer- 
tainly recognised the bright smile that 
changed the solemn little face three weeks 
ago, just as it did — how many years 



since." 



" Bight." 

" Yes, eight. You were ten, I six- 
teen ; now, together, we are over forty." 

"It is all very wonderful, don't you 
think ?" 

" It is all very delightful. Pearl, don't 
you think ?" 

After which there is another silence, in 
which so much is said without words. 
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Suddenly Pearl exclaims, as the thought 
comes into her mind, 

" Hubert, I quite dread what your 
mother will say." 

" What she will say I really cannot tell 
you ; I don't know, and I don't care." 

" You are doubtful, Hugh. I feel that, 
dear. Are you sure you are right in 
making this sacrifice, in binding yourself 
thus — before — until — ?" 

" Little woman, I have bound myself, 
and you hold my word as a pledge. I am 
'making no sacrifice — I am no hero. No- 
thing in it all is for your sake, sweetheart, 
but only for my own ; for you are the 
only girl I have ever known whom I have 
desired to have as my wife, my compa- 
nion for life." 

" But when you are so far away, Hugh, 
and see others ; and Lady Caroline gives 
you her reasons, and persuades you and 
shows you all from her point of view — 
Oh, Hubert, consider before it is too late !" 

" I have considered, Pearl; and no- 
body's persuading, not even my mother's, 
could affect or change my resolution now. 
I shall be back in December ; and Christ- 
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mas, I trust, will see us man and wife. 
Think of it, little darling. What a pity 
the sea doesn't freeze ! Why, we could 
skate across, hand in hand. If you were 
tired, I could push you in one of those 
famous little sledges." 

" What nonsense, Hugh !" 

'* I love talking nonsense to you ; you 
are such a child, and have such a laugh. 
Oh, my Pearl, you have made me very, very 
happy !" 

'* What shall I work you as a Christmas 
present?" she asks, after another pause. 

" I cannot tell you, dear. I do not 
wear embroidered smoking-caps or slippers 
either. By the by, what am I to give 
you, Pearl?" 

" Ah, I could tell, if only I had the 
courage. I have been longing to ask you 
ever since — ever since — " 

" Yesterday ! — dear me 1 And you dare 
not. Heavens, child, are you afraid of 
me ? Is there anything possible that I 
could, and would not, get for you, do for 
you ?" He speaks with a loving thrill in 
his voice that gladdens her heart*. 

" What I want to ask is about little 
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Dora. Could you — would you — might 
I—?" 

Pearl's ways were very winning. She 
was so natural, so thoroughly in earnest 
in all she did ; and when she pleaded — for 
another — the tendereat pathos shone in 
her eyes, and made them very lovely to 
look into. Hubert stood facing her, his 
hands on her arms, watching her closely. 
He felt that every moment was adding to 
his love for her. He loved her for her 
beauty, for her gentleness and modesty, 
and for her very fear least she should ask 
too much of him — of him to whom at this 
moment nothing seemed impossible that 
she might choose to demand. 

" Well, Pearl, what about little Dora ? 
You are satisfied about her ultimate re- 
covery, are you not ?" 

" Quite, yes. And I know you mean 
to have her looked after, for I heard 
what you said to Frau Trude this evening ; 
but, oh, Hubert, I do not want to leave 
her here, she is such a tender little 
darling. Let me take her to our home 
when we have one ; will you ?'* 

" Of course. Pearl, if you wish it ; but 
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you may be preparing no end of trouble 
for yourself. You cannot tell how this 
child may turn out, poor little wretch ; 
literally picked up in the street for the 
sake of her golden hair." 

" But she was well-dressed ; and those 
little forget-me-nots in her ears, that I 
showed you, are valuable. Now I begin 
to dread, that some day they may lead to 
her identification, and then I shall lose 
her." 

" Not much fear of that. Pearl. What 
I dread for you is that she may turn out 
badly as she grows older." 

" Surely not, Hugh. She is too young 
to remember any harm ; and her nature 
is so sweet and gentle, I know she can 
learn all that is good, if I am only good 
enough to teach her." 

"You, Pearl? why you are a very 
angel ! Sometimes I almost fear to see 
that you have got wings, and will soar 
away out of my grasp ; and then I feel 
that I must hold you close — so close — to 
keep you, darling, to realise you ai'e my 
very own." 

They were so lost to the outside world — 
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these happy two — that Lina's laughter 
made them start as if they had believed 
themselves in a solitude. 

"I promised to find you," cried the 
child, " and I have found you ; and how 
you were whispering ! I could not hear 
a word. You are to come directly, and 
dance. Every one is asking about you, 
and wondering where you are. They want 
to see the Brautpaar dance; they were 
invited on purpose, you know.'* 

" Well, little Lina, we will come if we 
must," said Carlton regretfully; **you 
lead the way." 

"Ob no, big brother-in-law; I prefer 
taking your arm; then 1 can keep you 
both in order. Come 1" 

Lina the peremptory having decided to 
take the lovers into custody, escape was 
impossible. 

That there must be some subtle harm9i;iy 
between this odd English Liebespaar is 
evident, as they glide down the ballroom, 
moving gently, gracefully together. They 
have never danced with one another be- 
fore; but both habitually move quietly, 
both hate display of any kind, hence their 
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facility in the somewhat intricate move- 
ments of the trois temps. As to the 
rushing speed of the valse a deux temps^ 
Carlton utterly abhorred it, declaring it 
to be no waltz at all, only a mad galop 
danced to the wrong tune. 

" Die Englander !'* " Das Brauptaar !" 
whisper the Hamburghers ; and the other 
dancers pause, comment, and admire. 
Carlton's imperturbable coolness stands 
him in good stead, and in his quiet way 
he enjoys the sensation caused by himself 
and his sweet bride-elect; giving her of 
course the chief credit of their joint per- 
formance. She, a loving woman, is far 
too much absorbed in him to have a 
thought for or about herself while he 
is near, and so surrenders to the de- 
light of the present. She feels that to 
rest on his arm, to be tenderly cared for 
and guided by him, is the highest form of 
bliss she has ever known, and above any 
idea of happiness she ever thought possible 
in this world, which hitherto has not 
presented itself to her in the brightest 
colours. 

At supper the betrothed receive another 
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ovation. Two bouquets, standing in a 
wondrous tower built of snowy serviettes, 
mark the place of honour in the centre of 
the longest table, opposite host and 
hostess. And towards the end of a really 
sumptuous banquet the Herr Senator 
rises, and amidst noisy acclamations 
makes a long and elaborate speech. 
Finally he proposes the health, happiness, 
and the prosperity of the young couple, 
whose praises he has been proclaiming 
for full twenty minutes. Then all the 
guests cry " vivat .'" and coming from the 
farthest parts of the room, carry their 
brimming glasses, to touch the bumpers 
held by Carlton and Miss Gray, and wish 
them, in person, ^^vivatsT Those seated 
near lean across one another or the table, 
and accomplish their Anstoszen in that 
fashion . 

During the Herr Senator's long and 
complimentary speech. Pearl's eyes have 
filled with tears, and on each cheek has 
come a glowing spot which deepens at the 
further homage paid to her by the guests. 
It is only natural that the many emotions 
crowded into the last four-and-twenty 
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hours should begin to tell upon her, whose 
life has hitherto been so uneventful. Carl- 
ton, with the ever-watchful eyes of a proud 
lover, feels that Pearl's strength has been 
overtaxed, and with a whispered word to 
the Frau Senatorin obtains leave to take his 
darling away from further public scrutiny. 
Good old Steinmann himself attended Miss 
Gray to the carriage, and took the seat by 
her side. 

** I will see the dear child safely home, 
Mr. Carlton," he said. "My Mvife told 
me to be sure and do so. It was a pity 
the little Miss did not occupy her own 
room at our house to-night. She is too 
tired to have any spirit left for more love- 
talk ; so you had better walk home and 
let your cigar console you, my friend. 
Your lady fair has to say a long farewell 
to you to-morrow, and she must not cry 
any tears overnight. They come too 
easily after so much excitement." 

But as the Herr Senator spoke, Pearl 
laid her soft hand on his, and said plead- 
ingly. 

" Oh, please let him come to, and I will 
laugh all the way home !" 
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So he came too ; and though there was 
not much laughter, there were not many 
tears, either then or the next' afternoon 
when Carlton said that long farewell, and 
started via Harburg and Hanover to 
London. 

At least not many tears seen by other 
eyes than little Dora's, who loved Pearl 
so very dearly, and who, crying too in 
her childish sympathy, consoled the sorrow- 
ful maiden, " whose lover had sailed over 
the sea." 




CHAPTER Vni. 



THE SHADOWS. 




ROM that gala evening Miss Gray's 
relations with the Frau Senatorin 
were reestablished on a friendlier 
footing than before. Carlton 
had succeeded in ingratiating himself with 
his hostess during the last days of his stay 
in Hamburg, and to her, knowing her 
power, he had specially recommended his 
dear Pearl. Frau Steinmann, thus appealed 
to, considered this trust as an honour, 
and acted up to it with the conscientious- 
ness which was her chief characteristic in 
all her relations in life. As for the other 
members of the Steinmann family they 
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had never ceased to look on Miss Gray 
with admiring affection. 

Lotta had spent the previous summer at 
Heligoland, at the house of her uncle who 
had married an English lady and made 
his home on the " bathing island." There 
Lotta met Pearl, who at that time was 
the ill-treated companion of an irascible 
red-faced Frau Hofrathin from Berlin. 
This lady suffered from acute attacks of 
rheumatism and bad temper — bad for her 
no doubt, but worse for her dependents. 
Lotta'saunt had helped the Frau Hofrathin 
two years before to obtain the services of 
an " Biiglish miss." Miss Gray came over 
toi accept the situation, strongly recom- 
mended by a certain collegiate " lady prin- 
cipal" who had been applied to. 

While Lotta stayed in Heligoland she 
saw much of Miss Gray, and wrote to her 
family in Hamburg glowing accounts of her 
new friend's attractions and accomplish- 
ments. One day the Frau Hofrathin in a 
paroxysm of totally undeserved wrath, 
perhaps maddened by rheumatic suffering, 
struck Miss Gray a furious blow. On this 
the girl's patience came to a sudden end. 
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When the Frau Hofrathin recovered her 
mental equilibrium, she humbly apologised 
to her companion, and with tears implored 
her " to look it over," forget it, and remain. 
The old lady was aware of Miss Grray's 
excellent qualities, and knew well that 
such would be very difficult to find in 
another "Miss," even an English one. 
But Miss Gray was immovable. The 
same night saw her installed as the 
honoured guest of Lotta's relations, and 
one month later as companion and gover- 
ness in the Steinmann family at Hamburg. 
Poor Pearl had grown used to strangers 
and to sudden changes during the last 
ten years of her life. She was born after 
the death of her father, who % had gone 
down with the good ship * Hesperus* off 
Cornwall, within sight of land —almost of 
home. The plutocratic family of Mrs. 
Gray ignored that gentle lady, on account 
of her "mad marriage" with a ship's 
surgeon, and when his widow died. Pearl 
was left uncared for, almost friendless. 
Then old John Walton, the tried and 
trusted adviser of both parents, took upon 
himself to look after the little orphan. 
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He was a solicitor of high standing, and a 
worthy gentleman. He held Pearl's small 
fortune in trust, and defrayed from it in 
part the expenses of the excellent education 
he considered of real consequence to the 
girl's future. The other part, unknown to 
any one, he added out of his private 
purse. 

When little Pearl was ten years old — 
eight years ago — Hubert Carlton had 
sometimes met her at Hastings, where 
he passed his holidays with the Lady 
Caroline, his mother ; and on one memor- 
able occasion he had even lent a helping 
hand to the dainty little black-robed 
maiden, whom after all these years, he 
had now met again. It had been thought 
advisable that Hubert should travel on the 
Continent ; and Lady Caroline had urged 
her son's departure. She little guessed 
that on his travels Hubert would find that 
treasure least desired by her, a daughter- 
in-law. Even at Hamburg Carlton had 
serious misgivings whfin it occurred to 
him that he, on his return home, should 
have to impart such unwelcome tidings to 
his mother. 
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Lady Caroline was an earl's daughter, 
and not a little proud of the fact. She 
had married Mr. Carlton for his money, 
her noble father having lost his by gam- 
bling. But though poor in purse she had 
ever been rich in ambition, and this passion 
centred itself in her only son. For him as 
wife she hoped to find an heiress, who, 
with herself, would exert suflBcient influ- 
ence to seat handsome Hubert among the 
legislators of his country. He was 
wealthy, thanks to the lucrative business 
Lady Caroline disdained to hear men- 
tioned, and she did not doubt that he, 
properly assisted, would recover for her 
the prestige of which her marriage had 
robbed her. As for Hubert's father, he 
had done all he could for his aristocratic 
wife, and at last, just at the right time, 
had most obligingly left her a widow. 
For a man " in trade," this conduct was 
very considerate, indeed almost gentle- 
manly. 

And now, all Lady Caroline's ambitious 
plans were to be nipped in the bud by the 
news her son brought her ! It came upon 
her with a cruel shock, and brought about. 
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after many bitter scenes, an absolute es- 
trangement between mother and son. 
Sympathy had never existed; but joint 
interests had hitherto drawn them to- 
gether. Now even those were to be 
ignored. 

" I cannot, will not, receive her,'* said 
Lady Caroline, on the occasion of the 
final interview between Hubert and her- 
self. " To the wretched girl that will not 
signify, of course. She is an intriguing 
penniless adventuress ; she has caught you 
in her toils. Now she may do the worst 
for you and herself. No finger of mine 
shall ever be stirred in her behalf, but in 
her despite — yes. I hate the creature; 
and if I ever have the chance of letting 
her know what my displeasure means, I 
will take pains to make her feel it. As 
for you, you are behaving like an infatuat- 
ed schoolboy. Such you are, in fact, and 
I ought to have sent a nurse abroad with 
you. Your occupation is not a lofty one, 
you have not much to be proud of in its 
details. Your father made plenty of money 
at his — at his business, and that you might 
have used as a stepping stone to social 
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elevation. Also, having some sense and 
aptitude, you might continue to make 
money, all and only as means to an am- 
bitious future, of course. But this nobody 
whom you mean to marry — tvhy need you 
marry her ? that is what I fail to compre- 
hend. She will only be a lasting drag 
upon you. In her companionship you 
will gradually sink back to that middle- 
class level from which my birth and my 
position, aided by his wealth, saved your 
poor father.** 

Maternal tenderness was not a leading 
trait in Lady Caroline's character. Had 
she pleaded gently, she might have pro- 
duced some impression onher "misguided** 
son. With all his apparent firmness he 
was a man easily led, if one knew which 
string to pull. Had his mother spoken 
coaxingly, appealed to his affection, and 
flattered his vanity, she might have ob- 
tained some concession as to time, not 
acting rashly, and so on. But words of 
anger and threatening roused all the 
obstinacy of the young man, and he left 
his mother with a feeling of intense indig- 
nation. She had shown the worst side of 
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her character to him for the first time, and 
her vituperative harshness and cruelty 
had shocked and frightened him too, 
when he remembered the sensitive nature 
of his gentle loving Pearl. It was sad to 
think that Lady Caroline should object to 
see that sweet little lady, but at present 
it would decidedly . be necessary to keep 
mother and daughter-in-law entirely apart. 
Some day Hubert stUl hoped, for both 
their sakes, a peaceful meeting might be 
brought about between the women. For 
the present he would keep away from 
Lady Caroline, who had wounded his 
tenderest feelings. 

On the day after this interview Carlton 
paid his first visit to Mr. Walton, who 
had chambers in Gray's Inn. 

Here Hubert learned in business 
detail, with supplemtary documents 
and red figures on blue foolscap, 
the exact position of Pearl Gray, spin- 
ster. 

" And do you intend to settle anything 
on our client, Mr. Carlton ?" asked Wal- 
ton, glancing keenly into the young man's 
face. 
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" Such was my wisli and my determina- 
tion, of course," said he ; " but Pearl is, 
as you know, the most independent of 
women. She declared that her own 
annual fifty pounds was all she should 
ever want as pocket-money ; and she made 
me give her my word that there should be 
no legal arrangement between us as re- 
garded money matters. I remonstrated ; 
and I request you now, as her trusted 
friend, to write and advise her differently ; 
but I fear you will find her inflexible." 

Then Mr. Walton wrote a long letter 
of advice, to which Miss Gray lost no 
time in replying. 

" It was very wrong of you," she wrote, 
" to try and influence Mr. Carlton on a 
subject which, with some difficulty, he 
and I had finally agreed upon. What is 
his, he says, is mine. That is surely 
enough. I hate the thought of money 
settled. What can money matter to us? 
It seems the one thing people always 
quarrel about. You yourself told me how 
unkind my poor mother's relations were 
to her only because she married a man 
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who was not rich. They never considered 
the fact of his being honourable, brave, 
and good. I rebel when I think of all 
that. And what do you think settlements 
can matter to me P I cannot make over 
to Hubert on any legal paper my whole 
heart, my life's love; and yet that is all 
I can give him. Money will not buy 
that or secure it ; it is a free gift, and as 
such I view all that I ever hope to have 
from him. Thus and thus only will I 
accept his generous kindness.'* 

How could the legal mind regard such 
ill-regulated confidence on the part of a 
client? John Walton shook his wise 
gray head, and thoughtfully sucked that 
long middle finger of his, on which the 
ink would leave a stain, in spite of many 
years' struggle against so annoying a 
'' trade-mark." John Walton deplored 
his young client's "impulsive folly;" 
but he knew Miss Gray well by this time, 
and was acquainted with a certain wil- 
fulness of hers which he might have not 
unduly honoured by the name of firm- 
ness. 

In the beginning of December Mr. 
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Walton received two invitations to be 
present at the wedding in Hamburg- 
one by letter from his ward; the other 
vivd voce from Carlton, who begged her 
guardian to give the bride away. Old 
Walton's heart warmed within him at the 
thought of that bride and her isolated po- 
sition. He was full of kindly recollec- 
tions, too, of Pearl's unfortunate young 
parents — especially of her mother, whose 
lonely widowed state Mr. Walton had 
vainly implored her to change for his 
sake — and he told Carlton he would go 
with pleasure. 

" I have no ties here,** he said, " no- 
thing to compel me to eat roast-beef and 
plum-pudding at home — and so I'll go 
and see Pearl's German fashions and 
Deutsch weddings and Christmas-trees. 
But, my dear Mr. Carlton, if it so happen 
that you are charitably inclined at this 
most charitable season of the year, then 
you will not leave me to undertake this 
horrible journey all alone. Name your 
own day; but pray do not expect me to 
go among the parlez-vous and the German 
sausages without an interpreter." 
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On the ] 6tli of December the gentlemen 
set forth together, the one to win a 
blooming bride, the other to enact the 
part of father, though not exactly of 
that stem parent in the famous gl^e 
" who locked the door, while mother kept 
the key." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



COMING EVENTS. 




^T Brussels the travellers broke the 
journey, for Mr, Walton's sake, 
who found night travelling 
trying, especially as the cold 
was severe. Carlton chafed a little at this 
delay, and telegraphed his vexation to 
Miss Gray, who chafed in her turn, but 
bore the disappointment bravely, as it 
was for poor old guardie's sake. 

** I hope you are prepared to enjoy a 

good dinner ?" said Carlton to his weary 

guest, as they took their places at the 

table-d'hote of the Bellevue Hotel. 

" I don't know about enjoying it," said 
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Mr. Walton. I'm no great hand at their 
kickshaws ; but I feel very hungry, and 
will do my best." 

Carlton laughed. He had got over the 
disappointing delay by this time. Being 
naturally of an easy-going disposition, and 
always inclined to make the best of 
the inevitable, he prepared himself to 
enjoy the good the gods — in this case 
represented by the host and his chef — 
might provide. 

The chairs next to Carlton's were un- 
occupied during the first ten minutes of 
dinner. When the soup was removed 
there was a stir among the waiters near 
the door, and then came a rustling of 
heavy silks, as two tall ladies swept up the 
long salle-a-manger. The elder was broad 
and matronly — a woman of a fine presence, 
who carried herself as one well aware of 
the fact. She "was dressed in mourning, 
and wore a fanciful widow's cap on her 
shining black hair. The younger lady, 
probably her daughter, had a similar 
assured bearing ; she was slim and grace- 
ful, and dressed as women can only be 
dressed by a Parisian " artiste." There 
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was one remarkable difference between 
mother and daughter — the former looked 
about her with keenly searching eyes; 
while the latter kept her long fringed lids 
down, like closed curtains, veiling the 
orbs beneath. Her extreme elegance 
and a certain languor of movement created 
quite a sensation among the men and 
women assembled at table. Heads were 
turned and eyebrows raised inquiringly, 
and here and there even a fork or a knife 
was suspended on its road to a yawning 
chasm. 

As the ladies approached their seats the 
widow looked searchingly at Carlton, who, 
hitherto undisturbed by the silken rust- 
lings, was engaged in discussing the 
respective merits of red mullet and gray 
with his neighbour. Then the lady gave 
her daughter the seat nearest Carlton, and 
whispered, " Talk." The daughter seemed 
neither to hear or heed ; she sank grace- 
fully into her chair, never raising her 
eyes or lowering her delicately-pencilled 
brows, which gave a look of pitiful appeal 
to a face otherwise cold as it was pale. 
But if her features wanted life, there was 
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warm and vivid brightness in the lady's 
abundant hair. It was wound in heavy 
coils about her head, and it shone like 
burnished metal. Not gold — not bronze, 
but undeniable copper colour, unalloyed 
by any other shade. And those pitiful 
eyebrows matched it exactly, but the 
lashes were darker and looked almost 
black, resting as they did on cheeks of 
exceeding pallor. 

"What an extraordinary looking 
woman I" whispered Mr. Walton to his 
companion. " Is she consumptive ? That 
cannot be chalk, surely." 

" I have not had a chance of looking at 
her yet," answered Carlton ; " she is too 
near me to make examination possible 
without rudeness." 

At this moment his arm was touched. 

" May I trouble you?" asked the lady 
on his left ; *^ my serviette.** She had 
dropped it, and was endeavom^ing to pick 
it tip. 

Carlton handed it to her with a bow. 
She bent her head, and as she raised it 
looked up for the first time, and straight 
into his eyes. 
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" Thank you," she said. And she made 
him feel as if he had rendered her some 
signal service. 

"Brussels is very full just now/* re- 
marked the widow, leaning forward and 
addressing herself with a smile to Carlton. 
" We are quite sorry to be leaving ; it is 
a charming place, really." 

"Is it indeed?" asked Carlton. "I 
know nothing of the town ; we have only 
just arrived, and leave again in the 
morning." 

" For England ?" 

" No ; for Hamburg." 

" I think I know your friend," continued 
the widow ; " by sight only, that is. He 
is Mr. Walton of Walton and Wise, is he 
not ? He once rendered admirable service 
to Lady Horley of Horleydown, a dear 
friend of mine." 

" Shall I tell him ? he will feel flattered," 
said Carlton, having glanced at his neigh- 
bour, who was absorbed in the contents 
of his plate. 

" No, pray do not interrupt him. I will 
introduce myself to him after dinner ; but 
wiU at once tell you that my name is 
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Moi*etan, and this is my daughter 
Sil^l." 

The ice thus broken, coversation flowed 
on pleasantly enough. Mrs. Moreton 
talked well, and Sibyl occasionally put in 
a telling word or glance in her languid 
but impressive way. But nothing half so 
earnest fell from her lips again throughout 
the lengthy dinner as those two words, 
^^ Thank you," with their accompanying 
look. 

Mr. Walton was thoroughly interested 
in tasting the dainty dishes that came and 
went with startling rapidity, and had no 
leisure or desire for conversation. This 
was well, for Carlton's attention was 
engrossed by his other neighbours, and 
he had no time left for his older friend. 

General topics were discussed for a time. 
Then Mrs. Moreton, assisted here and 
there by a confirmatory monosyllable from 
her daughter, broached more personal 
matters. 

" We have lived in Brussels for three 
years now," she said ; " but our life has 
been one of discipline and duty, and our 
pleasures few and far between* My dear 
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Sibyl, I say it thankfully, has many kind 
friends, and she has spent pleasant days 
with them, and enjoyed some little re- 
laxation; but for my part I have been 
absorbed perpetually by cares for the 



morrow." 



Here the widow became absorbed in a 
present care, the demolishing of a chicken's 
wing and of some oily glistening salad 
just placed before her. Meanwhile Carlton 
was vaguely wondering what sort of work 
these delicate perfectly-dressed ladies could 
have had to do. 

The wing of the chicken disposed of, 
Mrs. Moreton resumed her regretful tone, 
and again deplored her enforced absence 
from all scenes of gaiety. 

" And even now that we have disposed 
of our house, and have come to this 
hotel, hoping to enjoy a little rest and 
i^elaxation, we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. A friend of ours. Sir Mandrake 
Marmazon, who had hoped to meet us, is 
suddenly attacked by severe bronchitis; 
sad, is it not ! So we are left alone, and 
ladies here do not go about unattended as 
they may in England. To-night we had 
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intended to go to the Opera ; but in the 
absence of Sir Mandrake — " 

" Is it not vexatious ?" said Sybil. " I 
had so looked forward to going." 

" If I can be of any use, I shall be 
delighted," exclaimed Carlton eagerly. 
" The fact is," he added, thinking he 
might have been considered over bold, 
** Mr. Walton and I intended visiting the 
theatre to-night. The Opera is pretty 
good here, is it not ? And that you may 
know something about your escort, Mrs. 
Moreton, allow me to give you my card." 

" Dear me, how very strange I" said the 
widow. " Why you must be connected 
with Lady Caroline Carlton ; she lives at 
Hastings." 

" She is my mother," said Hubert, with 
a change of tone ; " do you know her ?" 

" Not at present. I hope soon to have 
that pleasure. We have some mutual 
friends, and I hope to call upon Lady 
Caroline Carlton as soon as we are settled 
in Hastings." 

" Are you going to live there also ?" 
Carlton asked of Sybil. 

" Yes ; I dread it. I am sure it will be 
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very dull, very slow. Mamma has taken 
a house there." 

" Perhaps we shall meet again some day, 
then," he exclaimed eagerly 

*' That is not unlikely," she said, more 
indifferently than he had spoken. 

When the ladies rose, which they did 
before any one else left the table, Mrs. 
Moreton said, 

" Our dissipation is agreed on, then ? 
We will leave at a quarter to eight, if you 
please. Shall I order the carriage, or 
will you, Mr. Carlton?" 

" I will attend to all the business 
arrangements, of course, if you will kindly 
give me the honour of your company," 
said he gallantly, as he attended the ladies 
to the door of the salle-a-manger. 

When he returned to Mr. Walton that 
gentleman looked up, anxious for the aid 
of Carlton's foreign experience. 

"Dare I try their port?" he asked 
wistfully. 

" I should say certainly not," answered 
Carlton. " The Madeira is not bad, and 
will go well with nuts." 

" You seem to have grown quite intimate 
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with those remarkable-looking ladies," re- 
marked Mr. Walton, holding his glass so 
that the bouquet of the wine might reach 
his nostrils. " I call it very sharp practice 
on your part, Mr. Carlton," he continued. 
" Don't know how you got so much talk 
in during such a come-and-go dinner. 
D— n these waiters, say 1 1 They pounce 
down on your plate before you have a 
chance of ascertaining what is on it." 

" They are somewhat rapid," said 
Carlton ; " but I hope you have not done 
badly. When you have finished your wine 
I want to ask a favour of you. We are 
going to the theatre to-night. Will you 
join us ? I find they give the Sonnamhulay 
and some operatic star is here for the 
Amina." 

" Go with us, did you say ? Who are 

we r 

" Those ladies — Mrs. Moreton and her 
daughter; they have promised me the 
pleasure of their company." 

" Actually let you in for a box, eh ? I 
thought as much." 

" Eeally, Mr. Walton," said Carlton, 
with much dignity,"! beg you willun- 
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derstand that it was entirely my own 
proposition. You surely cannot sup- 
pose — " 

" No, no, no, my dear young friend, do 
not be put out with me. I will suppose 
nothing. We lawyers are such a suspicious 
set, you know ; perhaps I am getting too 
sharp in my old age. Thank your stars 
you are still able to look at the world 
. contentedly, without perpetually wishing 
to see through it. Once get that mania, 
and it settles on you like a disease, and 
would rob any peach of its bloom. Not 
that there was much of that on your fair 
neighbour's cheeks. What can the girl 
have done to herself to get her face 
blanched like that ?" 

" It is curious ; but I don't think she 
is iU. She is handsome, don't you 
think ?" 

" Well, I prefer the mother's style 
myself. A fine presence, good figure, 
dark searching eyes, and such a hand! 
Perhaps you have not studied hands. 
Look at hers; a good model, I assure 
you. Those long, white, tenacious fin- 
gers — there's softness and strength, flexi- 
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bility and grip — what a grip ! All the 
closer for coming upon you smoothly, in- 
sinuatingly. Ah, I know them well I" 

" Know whom ? these ladies ?" 

" No, no ; the sort of hands that hand- 
some widow is so proud of." 

" I really begin to fear, Mr. Walton, 
that you look with more or less suspicion 
on every one you meet." 

" True, my dear Sir, too true, and 
more rather than less. But now I will 
make a confession. I never suspected 
you of being any other than an honom*- 
able, straightforward, though a — yes, 
rather a young gentleman. That is a 
fault you are sure to get over in time. 
Don't hurry about it. If I had had any 
doubt about you, I should have insisted 
on a proper settlement for my little client, 
whether she liked it or not. Yes, I will 
have some coffee with you ; but no cigar, 
thank you. Smoking interferes too much 
with a man who prides himself on being 
trusted by ladies in difl&culties, and so I 
have resisted that temptation until it has 
ceased to be one. I resolved at the out- 
set never to indulge myself in a way 
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that would prove distasteful to my fair 
clients." 

" No wonder the ladies are all so fond 
of you," said Carlton, laughing; ** the 
only astonishing fact is your having kept 
them at bay. How is it you have not 
been made into a model husband ?" 

** There's safety in numbers, my dear 
Sir; so many gentle hints have been 
given me, and by so many gentle women, 
that I could not have taken all, and the 
one — woman, not hint — I should have 
liked to make my own had buried her 
heart fn the grave of Pearl's father. 
There's a romantic confession from an 
ancient lawyer and a hardened bachelor." 

The old man laughed, but not joyously, 
and Carlton, rising, gave his hand a sud- 
den grip of friendly sympathy. 

** I am glad you told me," said he. 
» « « « 

The operatic performance on this occa- 
sion was not of the best; indeed, for 
Brussels it was " very poor indeed." So 
Sibyl decided as soon as Amina had sung 
'* Suir mio cor la man." With a look of 
ennui she turned away from the stage, 
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and commenced a whispered conversa- 
tion with Carlton, who sat behind her. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Moreton took special 
pains to engross the lawyer's attention. 
She possessed tact and talent in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and seldom failed in 
making a favourable impression on 
strangers, if it was worth her while to 
do so. On this occasion the game she 
intended to play was not a difficult one. 
She knew something of Mr. Walton's pro- 
fessional career and his legal triumphs, 
so the road to flattery lay broadly open 
before her. She alluded to a preconceived 
desire on her part to become personally 
acquainted with a man evidently possessed 
of such consummate skill, of such power 
— a gentleman who combined with all 
those attributes the delicacy of a sensitive 
woman. 

** How admirably you managed Lady 
Horley's business !'* she said. " I have 
never known anything more satisfactorily 
arranged for all parties." 

Old Walton felt the woman was flatter- 
ing him ; he knew perfectly that she had 
some end of her own in view, for which 
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she was, as he mentally (and very rudely) 
called it, " buttering him up ;" but he 
liked the buttering all the same, and lent 
himself to the experiment contentedly 
enough. It was only when Mrs. Moreton 
became a little too personal in her com- 
phments that Mr. Walton thought it 
advisable to check her effusiveness. She 
was alluding to a case in which he had 
" spotted" the delinquent, a lady who 
went scathless, while her cousin, a poor 
relation, bore undefended the brunt of 
shame and blame. 

" You were the only man to see through 
that woman from the first," said the 
widow. " I knew you would ; and I also 
knew you would have the courage to ex- 
pose her. But then you have such an 
eye ; . what could escape you ? Tell me, 
are you as merciful as you are great ?" 

V^ I have not much mercy when my eye 
tells me I am being tampered with, and 
when I feel that no real reason exists for 
fulsome praises," said he, with emphasis. 

" That is your natural modesty," she 
answered readily, " and proves your 
mental superiority." 
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But after this covert rebuff she cleverly 
retired from personalities, and pleasantly 
discussed topics of general interest. In 
the course of conversation she mentioned 
undeniably good family names, and also 
private matters connected with some of Mr. 
Walton's best clients, which proved her 
intimacy with them. Indeed, the lawyer 
soon felt convinced that the lady, if in any 
sense an adventuress, was certainly ac- 
customed to scheme within the confines 
of Belgravia, rather than in that 
happy-go-lucky, hand-to-mouth, love- 
your-brother, help-your-enemy regipn 
known as Bohemia. 

That undefined Bohemian land, which 
to some among us wears so attractive and 
congenial an aspect 1 Are its denizens 
really to be despised because they are 
ever ready to lend one another a helping 
hand, because they are willing — knowing 
poverty by harsh personal experience — to 
help their poorer brethren ? Because they 
are hard on no man, and on no woman 
either ? 

We have all heard a grand old story of 
certain Pharisees, and another of a good 
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Samaritan, and we have also been taught 
a lesson with " Judge not" as a teict. 

Would it not be well if the " Belgra- 
vians" observed, and as effectually prac- 
tised such kindly teaching as seems the 
rule with that oft despised portion of 
society supposed to inhabit the borderless 
land? 

Let it not be imagined that anything 
in the demeanour of either Mrs. More- 
ton or her daughter could possibly 
suggest thoughts of Bohemianism or 
a hail-fellow-well-met ' character. In- 
deed, to Carlton both mother and 
daughter appeared of an ultra-refinement. 
He had seen very little of the grand monde 
hitherto, and neither Lady Carohne nor 
her much-vaunted aristocratic friends had 
so impressed him as did these ladies with 
whom kind Pate had ordained he should 
spend so pleasantly the evening he had 
dreaded to think of a few hours ago. 

" What a pity it is you are not home- 
ward bound !" said Sibyl to Carlton. 
'' Together we might have had a tolerable 
journey, whereas ladies travelling alone — 
Can anything be more hopelessly enmb- 
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yeux?^' She always spoke in a weary 
monotone, which was peculiar, but sooth- 
ing rather than irritating to listen 
to. 

" Not being one of two ladies, I cannot 
say," answered Carlton laughing ; " to me 
the prospect of such society would of 
course be charming. Do you like the idea 
of a permanent residence at Hastings?'* 

" I hate it ; but not more than I hate 
everything else, I suppose.'* 

" Can you really have found life so 
weary and troublesome ?" asked Carlton, 
puzzled and interested. 

" Mamma did not confide to you that 
we have, or rather that she has for us, * to 
earn our daily bread ' — that is the correct 
phrase, is it not ? No man can tell all 
that entails on a woman." 

"But you do not suffer in that way, 
surely ? you say your mother takes the re- 
sponsibilities on herself ?" 

" No ; I do not suffer, as you call it ; I 
look on and endure. I love money — not 
for itself, of course, pas si bete^ but for 
what it can do for me. I was born 
without a silver spoon, but with all the 
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instincts the said spoon is supposed to 
enable one to gratify." 

"If you had not told me, I should 
have concluded that you had never in 
your life had an un gratified desire, and that 
the reason of your being a Httle dissatisfied 
with things in general was due to your 
having, as we say of children, been spoilt, 
and suffered no contradiction^" 

" Only another instance of the fallibility 
of man's judgment," said she, playing 
idly with her fan, and never lifting her 
eyes to his. It became a source almost 
of irritation to him, that ever-defeated 
hope of seeing what was veiled by those 
dark lashes. He knew there was no cast 
in those eyes, lifted to his only once with, 
a penetrating gaze; he knew they were 
clear and deep, and he longed to look into 
them again. As to their colour he was 
at a loss; he was only aware that they 
were not light. 

Mrs. Moreton had taken Mr. Walton 
very much into her confidence during the 
second act. 

" I know I can trust you," she said, 
" and I believe you would always assist 
a lady who is in trouble." 
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At this home-thrust, the lawyer in- 
stinctively put his hand in his pocket, 
and fastened close fingers about his purse. 
Though he was not aware of the action, 
she was, and noted it with a fine 
smile. 

" I have no subscription list about me, 
I assure you," she said, " nor any piteous 
appeal to make for others or myself. 
Only just such a statement as man to 
man may proffer without offence, I hope. 
You earn your bread by your brains and 
your ready wit ; I earn mine, since circum- 
stances compel me, by my tact, my savoir- 
faire^ and the confidence with which I 
inspire mothers and fathers.'* 

" More especially the latter, I sup- 
pose?" said the lawyer dryly. 

" You will have your little joke, I see, 
and I will not bear malice," she answered, 
with perfect good temper. " You also 
play at the confidence trick in your legal 
way, no doubt, and have probably far 
more experience in impressing your fel- 
low-creatures, especially mothers and 
daughters, than I have." 

" That would be impossible," said he 
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gallantly, and pleased to see that she was 
above a petty show of anger. 

" Since my poor husband died in India 
I have found it necessary to support my 
daughters and myself," she said. " Rhoda, 
the younger, has married well, but Sibyl 
is fastidious and delicate, and requires 
many luxuries. I honestly confess that 
I also prefer living in good style and 
among handsome surroundings, and would 
rather bring this about by my own special 
exertion than settle down to ^ apartments' 
and idleness on two hundred a year." 

" I quite understand that," said the 
lawyer, " but am completely at a loss as 
to how I can be of the least assistance. 
You spoke of mothers and fathers : do 
you mean that you keep a school ?" 

" My dear Sir, no," she said, with 
another smile. " How can you suggest 
anything — so — so — " 

"Vulgar?" he asked. 

" I receive a few select pupils," she 
continued, " and prepare them for posi- 
tions of distinction in that great world 
of which I have seen so much. We have 
been in Brussels for three years, and now 
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I propose amiigiiig a new establishment 
in Haatu3|^. I shall venture to send you 
imo fir <iree prospectuses strictly for pri- 
?Cflfce circulation among your own friends 
only. And knowing how great your in- 
fluence is, I hope you will pardon my 
presumption in asking this of you." She 
spoke with so sincere a tone of humility 
that the man of the world was touched 
by it. 

** Don't speak of presumption, I pray 
you," he said ; " and believe that I will 
do what I can to serve you." 

" Thank you. I know well that your 
word is your bond. What a pleasant 
young man is your friend — your friend 
and client, I suppose ! No ? not client ? 
Now I should have taken that for granted, 
as you are travelling together. Are you 
bent on business or pleasure — going to 
look after foreign estates, or a prize in 
the lottery at Vienna ?" 

" No," said Mr. Walton, stifling a 
yawn. " Mr. Carlton is going to be 
married, and I am to have the honour of 
giving the bride away. She is my ward 
and my favourite client." 
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" Indeed ! quite touching, a perfect 
domestic drama. Par more interesting 
than this indifferent performance, of 
which we have surely seen enough. Do 
you not think we had better go, Sibyl? 
she added, turning to her daughter, who 
coolly answered, 

" I prefer remaining. It is not very 
bad. I am comfortable and amused." 

Mrs. Moreton offered no further pro- 
test. But she took the opportunity of 
impressing on Mr. Walton, more seriously 
even than before, the superior advantages, 
to be combined with the most elegant 
comforts of home-life, which she knew she 
would be enabled to offer to young ladie? 
in her new establishment at Hastings. 
To all of which Mr. Walton, who was 
getting exceedingly sleepy, said very 
little. 

Arrived at the hotel, Carlton proposed 
a glass of champagne to the ladies, which 
they agreed would be refreshing. 

" To our next merry meeting," said 
Carlton, raising his glass ; to which there 
was a ready response on the part of the 
ladies; Sibyl even deigned to smile as 
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she bent over the sparkling exhilarating 
wine. 

The glasses being filled again, " All 
absent friends," proposed Mr. Walton, 
" especially our dear Pearl Gray, whom 
(D.V.) we shall welcome as Mrs. Hubert 
Carlton before the week is over." 

" God bless her !" whispered Carlton 
involuntarily; and the glad flush of re- 
membrance stole over his manly face, 
and brought tenderness into his eyes. 
He was about to say a word about " her" 
to Sibyl, who had been a very sympathetic 
listener all the evening, in spite of her 
apparent indifference ; but she was rising 
at the moment, and had put down that 
second glass of champagne untasted. 

" I am tired and will bid you good- 
night," she said, bending her head, and 
without another word left the room. 

" Poor dear child, she is over-fati- 
gued," explained her mother apologeti- 
cally. " Allow me to thank you, in her 
name as well as my own, for a most 
charming evening, Mr. Carlton, and for 
this timely and refreshing thought also." 
With this the widow put number three 
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glass to her lips, and absorbed the thought 
it contained with evident satisfaction. 

" I fear your daughter is very delicate," 
said Carlton inquiringly. 

" No. She is always white, that is 
her natural complexion; but she cannot 
bear unusual excitement, and, although 
ever ready to enjoy it, she is Boon fati- 
gued. However, it is late, and I must 
bid you bpth good-night and farewell, 
getitlemen. Bon voyage to you, and do 
not forget Glenville House, Hastings, 
where I hope to welcome you both ere 
long." 




CHAPTER X. 



SCIBNTIPIO AND WARM. 




ITH Miss Gray, at Hamburg, 
things had gone well during 
these months. The Prau Sena- 
torin made up in a hundred kind 
attentions for the harshness shown to the 
young girl when first she began to be 
wooed, but nothing done for Pearl her- 
self so pleased her as kindness shown to 
her little protegee. The Prau Senatorin 
kindly volunteered to give to Dora also 
a home as long as Pearl remained in 
Hamburg. Little golden-haired Dora, a 
fragile but most lovely child, very silent, 
very wise, grew slowly stronger, and 
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soon became an object of intense interest 
to more than one member of the Stein- 
mann family, Dora with her six years 
appeared to Lina, who numbered ten, a 
veritable baby, or rather like a live wax- 
doll, to be fondled, scolded, and played 
with. Poor Dora was painfully shy, and 
only really at her ease when she was 
alone with Pearl, to whom she looked 
appealingly whenever any question or 
proposition was made to her directly. 
Instead of having been hardened by the 
terrible school of sharp words and sharper 
blows through which she had passed, this 
poor child had only become nervous and 
shrinkingly timid. Even now a sudden 
movement or an unexpected call would 
make her tremble with an apprehension 
quite pitiful to behold. 

Prom Felix, who was noisily demon- 
strative and given to shrill whistling and 
sudden shouts, Dora always fled in ter- 
ror, and nothing could induce her to 
accept any sort of civility from him. Was 
it in consequence of this marked evasion 
that Felix, manlike and keenly pursuing 
a diflBicult quarry, perpetually strove to 
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show to this fragile little being marks of 
consideration and affection ? From what- 
ever motive, the fact remains the same, 
and showed itself in marked attentions. 
In the young heart of plain, red-haired, 
freckled Felix the bud called calf-love, at 
the signs of which onlookers are inva- 
riably inclined to laugh and scoff, began 
to grow. Yet to the boy this is a time 
of keenest rapture and deepest despair, 
and in some sort his whole life is in- 
fluenced by the feelings that sway and 
govern him. This same calf-love, that is 
so amusing to us elders, is as pure and 
ideal a sentiment as ever lives in the male 
breast. Neither the wild passion of early 
manhood, nor the quietly reposing affec- 
tion of later years can ever vie in unsel- 
fish intensity with this, the first tribute 
to ideal woman. It takes complete pos- 
session of a boy's best feehngs, and he 
yields to its influences with a self-immo- 
lation quite alien to the later man of the 
world. Generally, " the object" is a 
woman many years older than her admirer, 
on whom she looks with a certain com- 
passion. In this case, however, it was a 
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fragile maiden, not half his age, that 
fourteen-year-old Felix looked on with 
tenderest and most devoted affection. In 
proportion as she shrank from him and 
trembled in his presence his love in- 
creased, until to some extent it sobered 
and tranquillised his boisterous manner 
and spirit. He would now sit many an 
hour with his book before him, reading 
never a word, for between him and the 
pages rose Dora's delicate face, , her 
great dark eyes lovely and wistful, 
but, which alas, never met his without 
fear! 

Her unfamiliar English speech seemed 
to haunt him also, and gave him an im- 
petus, hitherto wanting, to perfect him- 
self in the mother tongue of Isidora. For 
to Felix that grand name seemed the only 
suitable one to the wondrous being he 
adored. He liked to think of her as the 
forsaken child of some persecuted noble 
lady, who, sooner or later, would seek 
out and take this scion of the house of 
Montalba home again into ancestral halls. 
Perhaps some plotting villain had stolen 
the golden-haired child from her mother's 
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arms. Felix would like to meet that 
villain hand to hand. No ordinar;^ girl 
could have evoked such adoration in the 
mind of a schoolboy like Felix ; but Dora 
was in every respect different from any 
human being with whom he had come in 
contact. He was a frank, outspoken, 
clever lad, decidedly original, and he 
attracted considerable attention among 
the Herren Professor en of the " Johan- 
neum" at which he spent the studious 
portion of his days. 

On one occasion Felix was invited by 
one of the oldest and most distinguished 
of his masters to attend a meeting in the 
evening, at which extempore lectures were 
to be delivered by former pupils, and 
drawings of merit exhibited by others. 
Herr Professor Reich prided himself on 
his knowledge of art, and liked to have 
the chance of delivering judgment on the 
work of rising talent, or, better still, of 
evident genius. 

" You may give my friendly greeting 
to your good father, Felix," said the Pro- 
fessor, class being over; " and tell him 
that if he likes to look in at my rooms 
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with you to-night, he shall be welcome." 
Old Steinmann's liberal views of life, 
and his ready appreciation of talent were 
known and valued by "the set of re- 
formers" he had described to Carlton, 
on a certain July evening now several 
months ago. And here a very un-English 
sentiment was shown by the Herr Sena- 
tor, who felt far more pleased and flat- 
tered by this invitation from his son's 
schoolmaster than if one of the Herren 
Biirgermeister in person had solicited the 
honour of Steinmann's company. 

The learned assembly took place in the 
beginning of November. Out of doors all 
was dark, lonely, and bitterly cold ; one 
longed for good fires and closed doors. 
The Herr Professor lived on the second 
floor of one of the very ancient houses in 
the Gransegasse, and his wife, an elderly 
woman, clad in a kilted petticoat, a cotton 
jacket, and a big white cap, opened the 
door that shut off the " flat" to her 
husband's arriving guests. Having led 
them into the smaller of two sitting-rooms, 
divided as usual by a heavy curtain, she 
retired to the kitchen on the same floor. 
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Thence later in the evening she brought 
forth trays filled with many good things 
edible, all prepared by her own useful, if 
not fair, fingers. But if the atmosphere 
without was freezing, the heat within the 
rooms would to some people — Englander, 
for instance — have appeared far more 
difficult to endure. Two low rooms, both 
small, two big china stoves, both over 
well fed, and no chink or cranny anywhere 
through which a breath of cooler air could 
penetrate ! At the doors and at the double- 
windows sand-bags lay close and taut, and 
over every recesss were hung thick cur- 
tains. To this suffocating atmosphere the 
pleasing fumes of seven long pipes and four 
cigars, all in good working order, were 
added ; nor must the fragrance of steaming 
coffee be forgotten, or the delicate aroma of 
eau-de-vie. The very talk of half a dozen 
eager men seemed to augment the ever- 
increasing heat. Truly varied are the 
tastes and pleasures of mankind. And 
the men and youths here assembled were 
all people of mental distinction, making 
their way steadily upwards by the work of 
their brains. That work was en evidence 
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also proving mental capacity and culti- 
vated power, in the form of capital 
sketches, all from Nature, faithfully 
rendered in sepia or chalks. 

The Herr Senator had already listened 
with interest to two lectures on an in- 
novation at that time causing keen con- 
troversy at the Universities. The orators 
had taken opposite standpoints, and 
harangued with fierce energy and telling 
arguments, each from his peculiar point of 
view. It was the tumult that followed 
these impromptu lectures that greeted the 
ears of the last comer, who by his sudden 
entrance created a change and stir in the 
stifling crowd. 

** Before I speak to any one, before I 
attempt to distmguish between my friends 
and my enemies, I implore you, my good 
old ProfF, to open a window. Heaven and 
earth, how can you endure this ? You 
have sat here and stewed and got used to 
it ; but coming in ! I wonder you are not 
all asphyxiated !" 

*' My dear Claud, it is too cold indeed !" 
riemonstrated the Professor. 

But he who was called Claud had already 
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made his way to the window, pulled back 
the curtains, scattered the sand-bags, and 
thrown open the inner and, with some 
difficulty, the outer sash. Then there 
streamed into the heavy heat a biting 
current of deliciously keen air that made 
most of the visitors shiver and cry out, 
but evidently gratified Claud and young 
Felix as they stood inhaling its freshness 
with grateful lungs. 

After five minutes of this salutary 
ventilation, the night air was rigorously 
excluded again, ** pro tern, only," as the 
innovator said laughing. He was then 
formally introduced to the assembly by 
the Professor as "A true artist, Claud 
Morel." 

" My one spoilt boy — I confess my 
weakness," said the old man, in a tone of 
tender pride. "My rebellious child of 
thirty, who comes to Hamburg to see me 
once a year, and then tyrannises over me 
in all things, as you have just seen him do. 
But he is the hope and comfort of my old 
age, for all that ; nothing daunts him, 
nothing dismays him ; he braves — " 

** Now, best of Proffs, pray stop these 
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laudations/' cried Morel, laughing. "I 
feel like a single Siamese twin being ex- 
hibited — very uncomfortable without his 
brother. Ah, here's a brother in art, at 
any rate, and he will support me. De- 
lighted to see you, Bahn ! Come and tell 
me all the news." 

So saying, Claud put his hand on the 
arm of a friendly sculptor, and the two 
walked through the portiere into the farther 
room. 

" I was not aware you had a sbn,*' said 
the Senator, turning to Professor Reich. 
" Did you say he was an artist ?" 

" Claud, my son ? No : such a gift from 
the gods would have meant too much 
happiness for me. I have no child, but in 
this boy Claud centre my love and my 
ambition. I am proud to say that 1 am 
his oldest friend, proud of him as a genius 
and as the most genial of men. He is the 
son of a sweet German girl who died many 
years ago. His father was an English 
soldier. He fought in the Crimea and 
lies there, his grave the battle-field. To 
him that was an honour and a distinction, 
poor young man, though for me it would 
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have been — Well, all who know me, I 
suppose, are aware of my opinions. I 
think very disparagingly of soldiers and 
such poor fools who sell themselves to 
grasping knaves called kings, and give 
their good hearts and brains that might be 
trained to useful work to be food for 
powder. Here is my indignation getting 
the better of me again. Claud must not 
hear a word of this. He, who in all else 
has a sound and just appreciation of what 
is best in this commonplace world, is 
obstinately wrong-headed on this subject. 
It is for the sake of his father's memory, 
of course, that he lauds soldiers. He 
speaks of their honourable calling almost 
as if he knew no higher ambition than to 
be the tool of some intriguing courtier, or 
ready to follow the beck and call of some 
grasping, time-serving, aristocratic knave. 
However, in his soul Claud is wiser, and 
thinks of better things. He has brought 
over a painting from Paris for my special 
pleasure, bless his good heart ! and in that 
no one can fail to recognise the mind and 
hand of a master of his craft." 

The Herr Senator had listened with 
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interest to the fiery little Professor, whose 
keen black eyes and rapid gesticulation 
betrayed the energy of his restless spirit. 
The Senator, though slow and steady in 
thought and deed, living a very prosaic 
life of money-getting and generally un- 
ambitious content, was quite able to 
appreciate talent. Capable also of bowing 
reverently before the greater and heaven- 
bom gift, genius ; perhaps (and in this he 
was only human) not averse to the know- 
ledge that his money could purchase for 
him the work planned by mightier minds 
and executed by well-skilled hands. Stein- 
mann knew that with all his eccentricities 
the Professor was an experienced judge on 
matters of art as well as science, and 
firmly believed him when he stated that 
Morel's painting was that of a master. 
As was his wont, the Senator * at once 
seized the practical side of this question, 
and asked, 

" Is this picture you speak of for sale ? 
What is the subject? and what is the 
price ?" 

The Professor's face clouded and fell. 
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To him money transactions in connection 
with art were most distasteful. 

" The subject is Shakespearian," said 
he dryly ; " of the rest I know nothing. 
Speak to him yourself, Herr Senator ; he 
is always courteous to all men, even on 
such subjects as money and sales." 

From which characteristic reply it will 
be seen that the old Professor was an 
eccentric man. How many men are there 
of one's acquaintance who think highly of 
work — any work — who do not care to 
know " what it will fetch ?" 

Old Reich excitedly refilled his pipe, 
then turned to another group of men 
occupied in eager discussion. He felt 
keenly how much out of place a prosaic 
Herr Senator must always be among men 
of letters. It was a mistake to try and 
elevate a regular commercial Hamburgher 
by introducing him into this cultivated 
sphere of mind and heart. Felix certainly 
was a bright lad, and gave promise of 
future greatness; but as to his poor 
benighted father — bah ! 

That gentleman in his quietly ruminative 
fashion, was summing up the little Pro- 
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fessor also, and had a feeling of kindly 
compassion for a man to whom it was not 
possible to grasp the practical side of 
matters. To think that in this old city of 
tradesmen there evidently still lived men 
so ignorant of the rudiments of commerce 
as to be unaware of the trade principle 
there in vogue ! People who were 
ignorant of and careless about figures; 
people who did not even know that two 
and two make four ; better still how, by 
dint of a little commercial pressure, four 
and four may be made into something very 
like — ^nine ! 

So pondering the Senator made his way 
through the dividing portiere, and going 
straight up to the artist introduced him- 
self as one very anxious to make Mr. 
Morel's acquaintance. The ruddy-faced, 
gray -haired elderly man looked with 
pleasure at the younger one, and looked 
without a tinge of envy or regret. There 
was nothing petty about old Steinmann ; 
he could enter cordially into the -hopes, 
pleasures and ambitions of youth. Claud, 
though by no means a boy, having passed 
his thirtieth year, had still that youthful 
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appearance that generally goes with a 
light heart, an easy conscience, a good 
digestion. These inward and hidden gifts 
wiere evidenced pleasingly in him by out- 
ward and visible signs. Claud's eyes were 
clear blue and laughing ; his hair abundant 
and curly; his skin fresh and fair as a 
Devonshire lass's ; and his moustache 
(dare I say?) retrousse. Claud was a 
man of whom women whispered, *' Such a 
darling 1" and of whom men spoke as " A 
jolly good fellow ;" which praise, though 
not of the most exalted, is particularly 
difficult to obtain, and well worth possess- 
ing. 

Bahn, the sculptor, had previously 
known the Senator, and the three men 
talked pleasantly together on many sub- 
jects. Before they separated, the two 
younger men had promised to dine " an 
der Alster" the following Sunday, and 
Steinmann had received permission to 
look in at Morel's temporary studio on the 
following morning. 

"Will you not join us on Sunday, Herr 
Professor?" asked the Senator, when, 
some hours later, he bade his host good- 
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Bight. " ;Mr. Morel and Mr. Bahn are 
coming ; quite ^ans ceremonies you know." 

" No, no, thank yon. Dinners may be 
well for the young men on Snndays, not 
for us old schoolmasters. We feast our 
minds on that day of rest. Throughout 
the week we have to dig for and toil with 
the young idea, which in one sense 
requires forcing, and in the other needs 
care and restraint, lest it take wildly 
ambitious flights. Yes, Felix, my boy, 
you may look with all your eyes, and pray 
keep your ears open, but your mouth shut 
tight — tight — do you hear ? Take in the 
words of wisdom your old Professor is 
pouring into your young mind ; but don't 
talk — talking is folly." 

As the entire evening had been devoted 
to ceaseless discussion of every sort and 
in every variety of speecli, FeL vaguely 
concluded that the gentlemen about him 
must either be given to much folly, or that 
the Herr Professor's opinion varied with 
the person to whom he happened to be 
addressing himself. 




CHAPTEE XI. 



IN THE STUDIO. 




I EXT moming the Heir Senator 
went to Morel's studio, and was 
so delighted that he begged 
leave to bring " his ladies," to 
which proposal the artist courteously 
assented. 

" If they may come round on Sunday," 
said the Senator, ''we can all go back 
together. I know both ladies will be 
greatly interested, for both do something 
in the way of painting, and they are 
clever girls. One is my daughter, the 
other a little English lady, her compa- 
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Though Morel had assented to the pro- 
posed visit with the utmost civility, being 
well versed in aU social observances, he 
inwardly resented the intended intrusion. 

" Turning my delightful little sanctum 
into a show-shop. Oh, if people only knew 
how we hate their idle curiosity, their 
stupid questionings !" So said Morel to 
Bahn, who had come in on Sunday morn- 
ing for a chat and a smoke. 

" You won't mind Lotta Steinmann 
coming, she is such a pretty child, and 
I should think intelligent," said Bahn» 
" I have seen her with her parents at the 
theatre and out walking." 

" Likely enough," answered Morel ; 
" and I would not object to her in her 
proper place. But what does she want 
to come here for, bringing a dictatorial 
governess too, to back up her foolish art- 
prattle, no doubt ? I know the style too 
well. These artistically-inclined females 
pursue one all the world over. They want 
to impress us with their knowledge, their 
talent, and their familiarity with art- 
terms, which they constantly and cruelly 
misapply." 
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" I confess I am curious to hear this 
little Lotta speak," said Bahn ; " she is 
fresh, and, I should think, quite unspoilt 
at present." 

" Why don't you take them away to 
your mason's yard, Bahn ?" asked Morel, 
laughing. Then with a start he added 
ruefully, " What awful punctuality ! The 
clock strikes, the bell rings, and here 
they are !" 

The clock had struck two as Morel 
spoke ; he, putting on his company smile, 
went to meet his guests unwillingly 
enough. Yet when the next half -hour 
chimed out he had forgotten his ill- 
humour, and was bringing forth one 
portfolio after another to amuse " the 
ladies." But Miss Gray could not devote 
herself to sketch-book or engravings. She 
escaped again and again from these lesser 
wonders to gaze at that grand picture on 
the easel. There she saw, living, breath- 
ing, loving, on the canvas before her, 
the Romeo and Juliet of her girlishly- 
enthusiastic imagination. On the gold 
frame, in raised black letters, was Juliet's 
impassioned farewell : 
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" Good-nigbt, good-night ! Parting ia such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow/' 

As Pearl dwelt on the tenderness in that 
love-lit face, a new consciousness seemed 
to awake within her. For the first time 
she felt the power art has to touch 
the hidden depths of the heart, and 
teach through the eyes a lesson to the 
soul. 

To Pearl, Romeo on the canvas repre- 
sented Hubert, her hean-ideal of manly 
beauty and chivalry. There was a cer- 
tain similarity in colouring and bearing 
that by the ready eyes of love might be 
construed into a likeness. But Juliet ! 
Ah, how inferior were Pearl's attractions 
to the resplendent beauty of that gra- 
cious maiden on the balcony ! She could 
not love better — perhaps scarcely as well 
as Pearl loved Hubert; but how power- 
ful a spell must such loveliness cast on 
the man Juliet honoured by her prefe- 
rence! A feeling of doubt and distrust 
possessed the girl as she stood lost in 
contemplation, a melancholy wonder as 
to her being able to keep the love of such 
a man as Hubert, when lie, her Eoraeo, 
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miglit some day meet with a Juliet as beau- 
tiful as this lady of Verona. 

While Miss Grray, thus absorbed, stood 
apart, Lotta, quite at home, chatted on 
lightly and pleasantly as she turned over 
the various sketches. Hers was that true 
gaiete de coeur that comes from good 
health, good temper, and cheerful circum- 
stances; a light-heartedness especially 
grateful to men who have seen a little too 
much of the world, and are inclined to 
look with ennui on all that is conventional. 
Bahn, blase with his experience of worldly 
women, found this innocent, red-cheeked, 
blue-eyed maiden a refreshing study, and 
led her on to talk on many a subject on 
which she had never before ventured to 
give an opinion. Morel also looked with 
pleasure on her bright face, and answered 
her lively remarks in as gay a spirit as 
that in which she spoke. Lotta, though 
by no means a lusus naturce, was not 
common-place, and she spoke with appre-.. 
ciative judgment and some tact on such 
matters as cropped up for discussion. Her 
father had established himself in an easy- 
chair, and was listening with surprise and 
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pleasure to his " Lottchen," of whose 
conversational powers this was his first 
experience. 

Presently the Senator declared it was 
time to start, and they all walked away 
together towards the Aussen Alster. 
Lotta led, accompanied by the younger 
men, whom she continued to entertain 
with her naive remarks. Miss Gray fol- 
lowed with Herr Steinmann, who indulged 
in a complacent monologue, of which 
Lottchen's cleverness and the beauties of 
Morel's pictures formed the themes. Pearl 
encouraged him with a smile or a word, 
but her thoughts had strayed beyond the 
sea, and on into futurity. 




CHAPTER XIL 

HOW CLAUD GAVE LESSONS, AND WHAT HE 

LEABNED HIMSELF. 




HAT Sunday's dinner "an der 
Alster" brouglit a pleasant 
change into Steinmann's house, 
for it led to further introductions 
into that artist world which delightfully 
leavens heavier society on the Continent. 

Morel felt sure of the heartiest welcome 
in the house of his new friends, and, to 
make some return for their constant 
hospitality, volunteered to assist Lotta in 
her attempts at water-colour drawing. 
He purposed remaining in Hamburg for 
three months, and hoped really to be of 
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use to the girl. She possessed industry 
and some natural aptitude, and earnestly- 
endeavoured to profit by any hint the 
friendly artist gave her. Therefore his 
self-imposed task was neither difl&cult nor 
irksome. After a week or two Morel came 
to the Alster regularly about one o'clock, 
and worked with Lotta until the dinner- 
hour, on fixed days not far apart. On 
several occasions Morel asked to see some 
of Miss Gray's sketches, of which Lotta 
spoke with generous enthusiasm; but 
Pearl, always dijEdent, gently managed 
to evade the exhibition of her skill. 

Then there came a day on which Claud, 
piqued by these repeated refusals, and 
prompted by a stronger feeling of interest 
and curiosity than he acknowledged to 
himself, besought Lotta to bring him Miss 
Gray's sketch-book without that lady's 
permission. Lotta, ready as a school-girl 
for a little plotting and mischief, at once 
agreed to do " her master's" bidding. So 
she loved to call and think of Mr. Morel. 

When Miss Gray had gone out for her 
usual afternoon walk with Lina and Dora, 
Lotta ran up to the schoolroom, opened 
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the drawer of tlie secretaire in wtich Pearl 
kept her drawings, and, triumphant, 
carried away all she could find to Claud. 
He was still standing by the window that 
looked out on the front garden. He had 
been watching Pearl walk swiftly down 
the broad pathway, a child clinging to 
each arm. And again she had appeared to 
him, as on the first Sunday on which they 
had met, and on every subsequent 
occasion, as his ideal type of Marguerite. 
A woman bom to love. Not the 
"Gretchen" of the fleshly school — for 
which Lotta with her white-and-red tints 
and corn-coloured hair would have formed 
a suitable model — but as a maiden with- 
out vanity, pure, unselfish, who would 
with her love give herself in undivided 
devotion, and for all time. In Pearl's 
gray eyes there was a latent tenderness, a 
loving depth, that haunted Claud's sen- 
sitive artist-soid. Sometimes when all the 
family was assembled, and ordinary topics 
were under discussion, Morel noticed that 
Pearl, absorbed in some dreamy thought, 
sat silent, while into her face came the 
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far-away expression that suggested so 
much of the girl's deep nature to Claud, 
who had eyes that look below the surface. 
Her pure EngUsh, too, fell pleasantly on 
his ears ; for she, who had lived only at 
good schools and among books, was qiiite 
ignorant of the slang and exaggeration 
daily growing more common to "the 
ladies'' of England. 

'" I have brought all I could find, Mr. 
Morel," said Lotta, dancing back to the 
morning-room. " Now you shall see if 
what I have told you is true or not. She 
is so clever ! And if Miss Gray does scold 
me, I shall tell her that you alone are to 
blame. She surely cannot be angry with 
you very long," the girl continued, looking 
furtively into his handsome face, and 
artlessly enough betraying her admiration 
in her eyes and voice. He heeded neither. 
His thoughts were still following that 
small darkly-clad figure walking away 
briskly under the bare trees. 

" Won't you look at them, now I have 
got them at last?" asked Lotta, disap- 
pointed. 

On which Morel roused himself, and 
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seized eagerly on the evidences of Pearl's 
reputed skill. 

Pearl had a keen appreciation of form 
and colour, and that inborn sentiment for 
art, which she inherited from her talented 
mother. And this natural gift had been 
fostered by various masters, who had 
gratefully acknowledged " talent'* in their 
pupil, and gladly encouraged her. For to a 
teacher in schools the evidence of artistic 
taste in music or drawing is welcomed as 
a godsend, and always begets painstaking 
and interest. Who can wonder at this, 
who hears and sees the ear-and-eye-and- 
soul destroying efforts of the generality of 
young ladies at the piano or the drawing- 
board? 

When therefore Morel, who knew only 
too well what " the drawing of amateurs" 
means, saw the well-executed work of his 
ideal Marguerite, he first exclaimed in 
pleased surprise, then reproachfully turned 
to Lotta. 

" Why did you not tell me, not show 
me, all this before ?" said he. " I had 
no idea ! This girl has it in her to do 
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really well, and here I have lost weeks 
in whicli I might have helped her." 

" Oh, don't forget how you have helped 
me !" cried Lotta eagerly. 

" Of course, my dear chiid, and that is 
well; but—" 

" But ! Oh, surely, Mr. Morel, you do 
not regret the good you have done me ; 
you do not think your time has been 
wasted ?" 

" No, no, no,'* he said, noticing and 
half amused by the sudden trouble in her 
rosy face. " Believe me, I bless the hour 
that first brought me under your father's 
roof. But now tell me: this modest 
little Miss Gray, has she any notion of the 
real talent that is evidenced here ?" and 
he pointed to the figure of an Italian 
pifferaro, " drawn from life ;" a black- 
eyed, curly-headed urchin, with a poppy 
tinge in his cheeks, and a bimch of 
luscious grapes in his hand. 

" Indeed, I have known it all along, 
and always told her how very clever she 
is, and begged her to let you see all 
these," said Lotta deprecatingly ; "but 
she is so modest ; she thinks nothing of her 
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own work, and never will show it. Her 
masters actually hired models — live 
models — ^for her, which is most unusual 
in the English ladies' schools, and only 
because she drew so beautifully and they 
were proud of her work ! Do you know, 
I am beginning to feel sorry I have shown 
you these, Mr. Morel; you will despise 
me and my small attempts in future." 
She spoke in a desponding tone, and tears 
stood trembling on her lashes. 

" Nonsense, nonsense, my dear child !" 
said he, amused at her na'ivetSy and quite 
unconscious of any deeper emotion ; " why, 
we are getting on splendidly; and with 
patience and perseverance — By the by, I 
must see Miss Gray when she comes in, 
and talk to her about all this. She must 
work with us in future. When will she 
return ?" 

" Not much before dinner-time ; but 
you are not going away, Mr. Morel, are 
you ?" 

** Going away, Mr. Morel ? Certainly 
not," said the Fran Senatorin, who had 
been attending to some culinary details, 
and now returned to the morning-room. 
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" I have just made an experiment — a 
novel mixture for Kloszej* and you are 
all to give me your unbiased opinions as to 
their flavour. This is not a busy day, and 
the Senator will be home punctually at 
four." 

"As it will be dark by then," said 
Claud, " I should not do much good even 
if I tore myself away, so I yield myself 
a willing victim to Miss Lotta and— 
Klosze." 

Miss Gray, finding the drawer of the 
secretaire open and her drawings gone, 
went straight to the morning-room, where 
Lotta usually remained working after 
Morel's departure. But he had not gone, 
and was alone in the room when Pearl 
abruptly entered. Claud had put the 
pifferaro up before him, and under his hand 
lay a companion sketch, not finished, for 
which golden-haired Dora, in a fanciful 
peasant dress, had been sitting. 

Miss Gray paused on the threshold, and 
seeing her work clandestinely abstracted, 



* A sort of forcemeat ball. 
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fluslied suddenly with surprise, and per- 
haps indignation. Morel rose, and his 
laughing face lengthened with a look of 
mock penitence, as he held forth his hands 
in supplication, and said, 

" It is aU and only my fault, Miss Gray ; 
you must not blame your friend ; she was 
only too good-natured as usual, and could 
not refuse my entreaties. She and her 
mother have gone to receive visitors ; let 
me beg you to come in ; and please don't 
look so uncompromisingly unforgiving. 
I must speak to you about this work of 
yours." She advanced, and stood by the 
table waiting. " Am I forgiven ?" he 
asked, laughing, but with a nervousness 
unusual to him. • 

"Tell me truly, please Mr. Morel: am 
I likely to do any real good at this ? I 
love the work, and am most anxious to 
know what you think of it," she said. 
Her earnest voice and look moved him 
strangely. 

" I always felt you had power," he said ; 
"yet you would give me no chance of 
proving my conviction. Then I deter- 
mined I would see the work of those 
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clever little hands, watched over by those 
load-stars — your eyes." He was speaking 
in the extravagant fashion natures like his 
adopt when they fear to betray true feeling, 
and seek to hide it under exaggerated 
words and tones. But her look of grave 
surprise checked him, and in a changed 
tone he continued quietly, " Joking^ apart, 
Miss Gray, it is a thousand pities you 
have not given me a hint before of this 
God's gift you are blessed with. I might 
have helped you in many ways the last 
fortnight, and we have lost so much time ! 
I should have been both proud and pleased 
to be of use to you. Now I shall soon be 
going away. I came to Hamburg for the 
dear old Professor's sake, as you know, 
and am staying to complete some work he 
asked me to do for a mutual friend. How- 
ever, I do not leave until after Christmas. 
While I am here you will work with Miss 
Lotta and me, will you not? The new 
year will see me settled in London again, 
and there I mean to do some good too. • I 
hope they'll find a suitable comer for my 
picture next season." 

" In the Academy, you mean ? Is lovely 
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Juliet going to be there?'* cried Pearl 
eagerly. 

" No ; sometliing better than that, I 
trust/' 

" Nothing could be more beautiful," she 
said earnestly, that look he loved best to 
see coming into her steadfast eyes ; " I 
had anticipated seeing that picture again 
in London !" 

" Will you be in London next year?" he 
cried eagerly. 

" I hope so," she said, the tell-tale 
colour stealing slowly from throat to 
brow. 

" Then we shall meet there, surely ?" 
he asked, noting the blush, but quite 
mistaking its cause. 

" That may be ; but then London is sq 
large, you can reckon on no ordinary 
chance meeting there, such as would be 
inevitable here." 

"But it shall not be left to chance. 
You will let me know where to find you, 
and I shall come, of course. If I suc- 
ceed in making myself useful to you here, 
you may not object to taking a hint, or 
a model of mine, at home. After what 
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you have said, Juliet shall certainly go 
back with me. Do you really admire her 
so much ?" 

" I think the whole picture more touch- 
ingly beautiful than any I have ever 
seen," said she. " But it is not only Juliet 
I admire, Romeo is charming too, and like 
— ^like a dear friend of mine." The latter 
words were almost whispered. 

Poor Claud had previously been told 
that he was like Romeo by some chance 
visitor at the studio, and treasured that 
tenderly-lowered tone of Pearl's with 
the remembrance of the tell-tale blush, 
dwelling on both with the deep-thrilling 
joy that comes into the heart of a man 
who begins to hope that his love loves 
him. 

" Are we forgiven, dear Miss Grray ? 
We have both been very naughty, we 
know ; and we are both so sorry," cried 
Lotta, entering the room, and looking 
truly penitent. Seeing Pearl's smile, she 
continued, " If I have done wrong, I 
certainly have been duly punished since, 
though indirectly. Those tiresome Von 
Bingens have l3een here for the last hour. 
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I thought they never would go. Adelheid 
heard you were here, Mr. Morel, and is 
* dying' to see you ; she * so adores art 
and those dear artists;'" and Lotta 
mimicked the shrill tone and affected 
drawl of Frauleinvon Bingen. 

" I trust her desire is not to be gratified 
at once/' said Morel, laughing. He could 
have shouted for very joy since he began 
to believe that Pearl and he understood 
one another. At least, he had the glad 
certainty that he had secured her presence 
during future « lessons." 

" No," laughed Lotta ; " you are to 
be spared to-day. They have gone at 
last. Now what have you two ar- 
ranged? Is Mr. Morel to have the 
honour of giving you some good advice 
too. Miss Gray?" 

"Yes; I am to have that privilege," 
answered Claud, looking too happy for 
the occasion, but delighting Lotta by his 
light laughter, in which she joined, like 
the child she really was. " Now I have 
made your peace with Miss Gray," he 
continued, " and you must do me a favour 
in return. Your papa never refuses you 
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aDything ; and, if you please, you are to 

persuade him to bring you both to my 

studio next week. You shall come every 

morning. I have a fascinating model — a 

charming old man. You shall each make 

a study of his splendid head and beard, 

will you ?" 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

So it came about that Claud saw Pearl 
almost daily until the third week in 
December. Under his masterly tuition 
she made rapid progress with her painting, 
and delighted the artist, so filling his 
spirit with peace and content that fresh 
impulse was lent to his own work. In- 
deed, Claud began to feel as if he was no 
longer working for himself alone, but for 
the sake of that ideal gray-eyed Mar- 
guerite, whom he was learning to adore 
with that passionate fervour which ad- 
miration for a pure single-hearted girl 
could not fail to rouse in a nature sensi- 
tive, appreciative, and loving as was his. 
Of the stealthily advancing Nemesis in the 
shape of an accepted lover, Claud had not 
the faintest suspicion. Pearl was given 
to blushing so painfully if Carlton was 
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alluded to in bantering fashion by the 
Senator or Lotta, who were both fond of 
teasing, that after a while they desisted 
in their trying allusions to Miss Gray's 
love-affair. To her, Hubert, and every 
thought connected with hiin, was far too 
sacred to be ioked about : and so after a 
time her evident desire for silence on the 
great question of her life was recognised 
and respected at Steinmanns' . And 
during December the girls went regularly 
to Morel's studio, where all three were 
too much engrossed in their work for 
general conversation. 

Thus the eighteenth of December drew 
nigh, and Claud had no suspicion of the 
change a day or two would surely bring 
to Pearl, and, alas, to him. He loved 
her tenderly, lastingly; he believed her 
to be the only woman with whom he 
would be absolutely satisfied to pass his 
future life ; he knew she would elevate 
and beautify that life; for he felt that 
she was bom to love wholly, unreservedly, 
where she loved at all. He thought her 
at present heart-whole, with perhaps oc- 
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casionally some little inclination towards 
himself. Certainly lie never doubted that 
if any impression had as yet been made 
upon the virgin page of her fair mind, it 
had been made by him. 





CHAPTER XIII. 



THE TWO EOMEOS. 
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HEY have just turned the 
corner ; they will be here in 
a minute. I saw Mr. Carlton 
leaning out of the carriage- 
window, Miss Gray ; and he saw me and 
waved his hat." 

So cried Lina, more enthusiastic than 
ever, as she flung the door of the school- 
room back. Pearl had determined to 
work on steadily ; not to look out at all — 
not even to glance at the clock. How, 
then, did she know that its hands had 
never before moved so slowly ? But now, 
with a little cry of delight, she rose, and 
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leaving wool, scissors, and thimble to fall 
to the ground, ran from the room out 
into the freezing air down to the gate. One 
minute more and she was folded close and 
warm in her lover's arms ; and when they 
entered the house together, her cheeks 
glowed with love's own rosy blushes, and 
the light in her eyes was delightful to 
see. 

*' Oh, to have you again — to know it is 
all deliciously true !" she cried. " And 
your telegram from Brussels made me so 
unhappy; I began to believe you never 
were coming at all. And now you are 
really here, you dearest and best, and I am, 
oh, so grateful, so happy !" 

"Darling — my darling!" he said,. very 
close to her ear; then, with a laugh, 
added, ** And you do not even ask for 
Mr. Walton." 

" How careless !" she cried, laughing 
too, but with happy tears in her eyes. 
" I ought not to have forgotten him; but 
indeed how could I think of any one but 
you just at first? Where is guardie? 
Well, I hope ?" 

" Oh yes, all right. He thought he 
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would rest a while, and get his bath and 
his breakfast in peace ; and then " 

" And you, Hubert ? Have you had no 
breakfast ?" 

" None worth mentioning. A cup of 
coffee a good many hours ago at that 
wretched Harburg Station." 

"Why, you must be starving. Come 
into the morning-room, Hugh, dearest 
dear! Oh, I feel too glad! The Frau 
Senatorin will surely allow me to bring 
you " 

" Anything you like to ask for, my 
child," said that lady, coming into the 
hall, with both hands outstretched in 
hearty welcome to Mr. Carlton. Then 
Lotto and Lina appeared with smiles and 
ready words of greeting; and presently 
the three girls hurried away to provide 
breakfast for the starving lover. 

He partook with keen appetite of an 
excellent repast, and then arose refreshed, 
and asked for Dora. But Dora could not 
be found for a long while, and she was 
finally discovered hidden by hanging skirts 
in Miss Gray's wardrobe. Thence she 
declined to move, refusing to come and 

M 2 
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welcome Mr. Carlton. It was only when 
Pearl herself firmly bade the child accom- 
pany her that she, all scai'ed and trem- 
bling, came into Mr. Carlton's presence. 

" Quite a fairy queen ; but a very shy, 
nervous little majesty, bless her !" said he 
kindly, kissing her pale face. 

On which Dora lifted her wistful eyes 
to his, and said, 

" I must try to love you and not be 
afraid of you, because you are good to my 
Pearl." 

" Who could help that, I wonder ?" he 
cried, looking at Pearl with love and 
pride in his manly face. " Little Dora," 
he continued, "you and I must both 
always be good — try to be good, very, 
very good — to our Pearl." 

*' I mean to be so," said Dora solemnly ; 
" and so I will not be afraid of you any 
more. But Pearl told me she was my 
Pearl, and always will be," the child 
added, with emphasis. 

The Herr Senator had arranged that if 
the frost continued, Mr. Carlton's return 
should be celebrated in a truly Teutonic 
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and very pleasing manner. An " ice- 
picnic" was arranged for the 21st of 
December, and to this all the fashionable 
youth of Hamburg had been invited. 
Carlton's proposition that the wedding 
should take place before Christmas was 
voted "preposterous, and not to be 
thought of for a moment." Thus Stein- 
mann's, in family conclave, decreed. 
The 26th would do admirably for that 
little ceremony, to which Pearl had im- 
plored no guests should be invited. 
Christmas-eve must certainly be passed 
by ** the Brautpaar " in the home circle, 
** for the special pleasure of all parties." 
That was unanimously agreed upon by 
the family. 

" We have not the chance of feting 
a dear little bride every day in the year," 
said the Senator ; " and surely Mr. Carl- 
ton has too good a heart to deprive us of 
so great a pleasure." 

Mr. Carlton apparently possessed the 
good heart the Senator accredited him 
with ; for though he had greatly desired to 
call sweet Pearl " wife " before the festive 
season commenced, he now yielded 
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graciously to the general request for 
delay. And Pearl thought him most 
kind and considerate for so yielding ; and 
it never occurred to her that it is usually 
the privilege of the lady **to name the 
day," as may seem good to her. Indeed, 
this modest little bride thanked Hubert 
for his " kindness," and thought him the 
most obliging of men. To Pearl at this 
time life had but one object, one desire, 
and that was to please " him." With the 
concentrated passion of an earnest nature 
that hitherto had found no human being 
on which to lavish its treasure of love, 
this girl now turned to her betrothed 
husband. To him she felt her love was 
acceptable, was precious : and at the 
feet of the man who honoured her before 
all women, she unreservedly laid the 
wealth of tenderness that had been 
dormant within her hitherto. He had 
chosen her to be his wife, his constant 
companion, his helpmate on the journey 
through life. How charming a journey 
that must prove to them thus united ! 

The ice-party was to take place on the 
21st, and be the last public festival in 
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which the ** Englander " would take part. 
Then Christmas-eve was to be kept in the 
home circle, among Steinmann's own 
family and near relatives. So much was 
definitely settled. 

Mr. Walton had found his ward looking 
wonderfully bright and well, and con- 
gratulated her with evident satisfaction 
on the advantages of the capital Aiatch 
she was about to make. 

" Gruardie, please don't speak of it in 
that way,*' said Pearl. " Tell me you 
think me the happiest of women because 
the dearest and best man in all the world 
loves me. But, oh, do not talk as if 
this had anything to do with business. 
Hearts cannot have * advantages,' nor 
does love make ^ capital,' does it ?" 

" You know how to make capital out of 
your pretty coaxing ways, though, my 
dear, and do anything you choose with a 
stupid old bachelor like me. I do think 
you grow more and more like your poor 
mother. Pearl." 

"My mother?" echoed Pearl tenderly, 
" would she not have been delighted with 
Hugh — with Mr. Carlton, I mean ? 
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Guardie, admit that you think him 
charming ?" 

" That I can honestly. I have found 
him a most pleasant companion." 

** I knew you would; and it is nice of 
you to admit it so cordially. Now you 
are to be nice to me too, dear, and 
promise to come with us on Thursday." 

"What, on the ice? No, Pearl, not 
even for your sake." 

" But we will put you in an easy-chair, 
and muffle you up to the chin in furs, and 
rush along with you deliciously to — " 

" To perdition ? No, no, little lady ; 
you and your young friends can scud as 
far and as fast as ever you please in your 
steel shppers ; but I'll put my feet close 
to the stove, thank you, and stay snugly 
at home." 

It had so happened that on the 16th of 
December Morel, in response to a pressing 
invitation from a distinguished brother- 
artist, betook himself to Berlin for a few 
days. 

" I fear there is no chance of my re- 
turning for the ice -party," he said to the 
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girls, who were in the studio, for the last 
time. 

" We will only let you off on one con- 
dition," said the Senator, who had just 
called for " the ladies " on his way home : 
** you must return on the 24th, and spend 
your Christmas-eve in our circle." 

" And what would the dear old Proff 
and Madame say to such desertion on my 
part? I have promised to light the 
candles on the little tree for them." 

" He shall come and see you light up 
our big one, instead," laughed Herr Stein- 
mann. " Perhaps the wife will come 
too ?" 

" What, aunt Jettchen ? Oh, no. She 
never goes farther than the poultry 
market, and then she seems to expect No. 
80 to have departed out of the Gansegasse 
by the time she returns. No. 80 is never 
safe in her absence, you must know. 
However, the Proff shall be asked in your 
name. And for me, I may turn up 
sooner than I am expected, after all. 
You are to finish up with a dance on the 
21st, I understand ?" 

" Oh yes," cried Lotta eagerly; " and 
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do try to be back in time for that. I 
should — we all should — ^be so very, very 
glad to have you with us." 

" It shall not be my fault if any one 
is disappointed," said Morel, looking 
across at Miss Gray. But she was too 
much occupied in giving some finishing 
touches to the old man's silvery beard to 
heed the conversation going on about 
her. 

As they were leaving the studio, Claud, 
holding Pearl's hand, for an instant kept 
it close within his. 

" Would you like me to return in time 
for the dance on Thursday?" he asked. 

" Of course," she said, withdrawing 
her fingers from his grasp, and looking 
steadily into his eyes, " of course; I shall 
be very glad. And then I hope to intro- 
duce you to some dear friends of mine. 
Good-bye, Mr. Morel ; a pleasant journey 
to you. Christmas greetings to be de- 
ferred to the 21st, when I shall expect 
you." 

" Friends" of hers conveyed nothing, 
caused him no further thought. " School- 
girls" he would have interpreted her word 
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if asked whom he expected to meet. But 
the last laughing sentence became a com- 
mand. ** She will expect me/* he softly sang 
to himself, as he packed his portmanteau. 
" She will expect me, and I will be 
there," he repeated, when, having wrapped 
himself in his long fur-lined travelling 
cloak, he settled himself to sleep in the 
railway-carriage. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN ICE PICNIC. 




NSTBAD of the eommencemeiit 
of the thaw that had been pre- 
dicted for the 21st, the frost 
was blacker than ever. The cold 
was steady at four degrees below zero, 
according to Reaumur ; but there was no 
marrow-searching, pore-penetrating east 
wind. The keen delights of a " nor*- 
easter" are specially to be enjoyed by us 
islanders, who have no climate, but only 
suffer from weather, as some victim to 
the peace-destroying blast has declared 
in opposition to the author of * Westward 
Eor 
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The condition of the ice on the Alster 
was perfect, and in the phlegmatic bosoms 
of the maids and youths of Hamburg, 
there was a faint stir of pleasure at the 
gay prospect of " Steinmanns' excursion." 
By one o'clock the party had assembled 
in the large square hall that, in summer, 
was used as a dining-room by the Sena- 
tor's family. Now, covered with matting 
and heated by a huge stove, it made a 
suitable reception-room for such a party 
as met there on the year's shortest day. 
An ample luncheon was spread, on the 
centre-table ; and the gentlemen, wonder- 
ful to relate, actually waited upon the 
ladies, who were standing about in groups 
conversing. The invigorating cup of 
" Bouillon," customary on such occasions, 
was readily accepted by every one. 

At half-past one, the Herr Senator 
gave the order to ** march." And a 
pretty sight was that gay assembly, trot- 
ting out from the house, through the 
garden, across the road, and down to the 
frozen river. The ladies who meant to 
skate were mostly attired in fur turbans 
and close-fitting jackets, fur-trimmed, or 
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lined, (this was before the seal-skin mania 
had spread to the Continent), and had 
carefully looped up their bright-coloured 
skirts beyond the possibility of their being 
caught in the skates. The less energetic 
ladies, who trusted themselves to being 
" pushed," without any exertion on their 
own part, wore silk or satin hoods, quilted 
and padded, and closely fitting around 
the face. These hoods had long capes, 
and were mostly finished off with swans- 
down, or ermine, which gave them a 
picturesque effect. While the enterprising 
maidens were getting their skates screwed 
on, these lazier hooded ladies got them- 
selves snugly tucked away into a sort of 
cushioned rocking-chair. These sledges 
have a sloping back, and are so fashioned 
that they glide swiftly over the ice, pro- 
pelled by the lightest push from a skater. 
Occasionally dogs are harnessed to do 
the dragging work, but that is very 
arduous for the dogs. Miss Gray, who 
had passed three winters in Germany, was 
by this time an able and a graceful skater, 
an exercise for which her excellent health 
and neat figure especially adapted her. 
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Many admiring, perhaps a few envious, 
glances followed her, as, her hands held 
by Carlton, she set forth on the swift 
pilgrimage down the river. 

The farthest convenient landing-place 
was ten miles down, and was reached 
between three and four o'clock. The 
exercise had been cheering, exhilarating, 
as no other can be in midwinter. Cheeks 
and lips were glowing, and the warm 
blood tingled bravely in the hands and 
feet of the skaters. The ladies in the 
sledges had not fared so well, the general 
tone of their colouring being decidedly 
blue, and their spirits at zero. 

At Osterlei, planks were laid down by 
the people of the inn, and over these the 
skaters stepped on to the land again. 
Into the low brown beer-room, the one 
and only guest-chamber at this quaint 
little hostelry, the distinguished party 
from Hamburg crowded. The scent of 
peat and tobacco-smoke pervaded the 
atmosphere with a persistence possessed 
by no other odour. Whether the ponde- 
rous thatched roof, that seems to weigh 
down and oppress the building, has a spe- 
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cial power to retain those fumes, I know 
not; but certain it is that, wherever I 
may now find myself, one whiff of peat- 
smoke takes me back at once to Hamburg 
and " the country round." 

The easy-going hostess stood outside 
her door, welcoming the guests as, stamp- 
ing their feet and clapping their hands 
to keep the blood in active circulation, 
they came in. The sudden invasion of 
this gay crowd into the simple land- 
lady's domain did not dismay her in the 
least. 

" What we happen to have, you are 
heartily welcome to," she said ; " but more 
than is in the house we cannot give you.'* 
With this encouraging remark she went 
away into the kitchen, whence shortly 
issued fumes far more appetising than 
those of peat. Very soon, two huge 
tureens, followed by clouds of fragrant 
steam, were placed upon the table in the 
"beer-room." Chocolate for the ladies, 
and a wondrous mixture of hot beer, 
lemon, apples, eggs, sugar, and spice for 
the men. These invigorating (?) beve- 
rages were at once ladled out into any 
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available eup, mug, or glass, and were 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

When the Herr Senator, who had been 
pushed along triumphantly by Felix and 
some fellow-students, gave the order to 
" return," darkness had fallen upon the 
land. And now the chief attraction of 
the ice entertainment commenced, for 
there sprung up, like will-o'-the-wisps, 
flashing lights that seemed to dart hither 
and thither, and dropped burning beads 
to the right and to the left of their eccen- 
tric course. These were the torches, just 
lighted and blazing finely, mostly carified 
by men and boys from the factories, whose 
masters had been entreated to give them 
three hours' grace for this festive ocqa- 
sion. 

Presently, the moon rose, and seemed 
to smile upon the restless, moving, noisy 
crowd below, which skimmed and scudded 
amid shouts and cheers over the glassy 
bosom of the pretty Alster. 

To Carlton the scene was novel, and 
he enjoyed it exceedingly, which was not 
astonishing. If a healthy man of four- 
and-twenty cannot find delight in invi- 
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gorating exercise and the companionsliip 
of the girl he thinks sweetest and dearest 
on earth, then are his chances of happiness 
surely few here below. 

As for Pearl, she had never lived 
through so many successive hours of 
enjoyment. Her feet fled over the ice; 
her heart beat in a tumult of keen de- 
light; she loved the air and exercise; 
above all, she loved to be with Hubert. 
Into his dear hands she had given her 
destiny; with him it would rest to rule 
her future course for good or for ill. 

Lotta was quieter on this occasion than 
any one had ever seen her before. To 
Miss Gray privately she had confided her 
great regret at the enforced absence of 
Mr. Morel; and Pearl had smiled and 
kissed her friend with ready sympathy. 
Pearl knew now that Lotta cared for 
something more than the painting in which 
Morel had given them both lessons of late. 
And if anything could have added to 
Pearl's content at this time, it would have 
been to know that her friend also was 
happy in her first love. 

Bahn, the sculptor, was of the ice- 
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party, and attended rosy-cheeked Lotta 
with devoted persistency. Bahn was the 
sort of man to whom evident indifference 
on the part of the lady he admired would 
be sure to add fuel to the rising flame of 
love. Difficulty lent a zest to Bahn's 
wishes ; he was a man of abundant 
energy, and cared best for the things 
that gave him most trouble to obtain. 
Therefore simple Lotta's unaffected cold- 
ness — which might, by its very genuine- 
ness, have disheartened another man — 
gave to this one a growing desire to over- 
come it by gallant devotion, and ultimately 
to create an affection for himself in the 
child-heart of innocent Lotta. Even had 
the possibiUty occurred to him that he 
was forestalled (and such a thought had 
not entered his head hitherto), the chances 
are that, instead of withdrawing from the 
struggle, he would have fought for the 
prize with increased zest and energy. 

The delights of the 21st of December 
were not to end with that weird home- 
coming, to which the heavenly moon and 
terrestrial torches had lent their mingled 
radiance. A dance awaited the Stein- 
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mann's guests in the famous Saal : a dance 
for which, according to strict orders, no 
change of toilette was to be made — woollen 
gowns and knitted stockings were con- 
sidered de rigueur — the heavy winter boots 
alone were replaced by dancing pumps or 
slippers. These had been brought by the 
young men and maidens in the morning, 
and deposited in odd comers, whence they 
were now taken out with alacrity. 




CHAPTER XV. 



" THE HEART KNOWBTH ITS OWN BITTERNESS." 




ITTLE Dora, trembling with cold 
and excitement, met Miss Gray 
on her return from that ex- 
hilarating skating expedition. 
The poor child, listening at an open win- 
dow, had grown anxious as the evening 
hours were told by distant clocks. When 
at last the welcome sound of merry human 
voices was carried through the clear still 
air, Dora ran to meet " her darling." 

" How pretty, oh, how pretty you are ! 
How your eyes shine I how glad you 
look !" she whispered, clinging close to 
Miss Gray's arm. " I have been into 
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town with Ludwig, and have bought you 
^ome violets to wear. You may put those 
on ; they are not * finery ;' no one will 
notice them; and I know you love 
them." 

"Come quickly then, Dora, and you 
shall dress me," cried Pearl, laughing. 
" I must make haste, for I have my boots 
to change, and Mr. Carlton does not like 
being kept waiting." 

They hurried hand in hand through an 
upper corridor, and met Mr. Walton. 
Pearl held her glowing face up for his 
fatherly kiss. 

" Oh, guardie, I am the very happiest 
girl in all the world!" she whispered; 
" and now we are actually going to dance. 
Dear guardie, the waltzes are his, of 
course ; but do promise me the first quad- 
rille, will you ?" 

At this moment the door of Herr Stein- 
mann's dressing-room was opened, and 
Claud Morel stepped out into the corridor. 
Pearl, in the exuberance of her content, 
met his outstretched hands eagerly. 

" How nice of you to come back for 
the dance !" she cried. ** How delighted 
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Lotta — I mean, how delighted everybody 
wiU be I" 

He noticed neither the hesitation nor 
the compliment it implied. He only saw 
Pearl's eyes shining, saw her lips tremble, 
and discovered a delicious flutter of joy 
about her, unhke anything he had ever 
seen in her before. Was he to blame if 
with a thrill of delight he took all this as 
evidence of her pleasure in his unexpected 
return ? He had been wanting in the 
most ordinary vanity of man — and he was 
truly manly — had he so doubted his in- 
fluence. 

" I could not stay away," he said, 
earnestly. " Besides, you bade me return ; 
and I have so longed for my first dance 
with you " 

" I beg your pardon, guardie dear," 
said Miss Gray, suddenly reminded by a 
touch on her arm that the gentlemen 
were strangers. Then she introduced Mr. 
Morel to Mr. Walton, making a little 
saucy curtsy, and smiling from one to the 
other. 

" I am on my way to change my boots, 
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and cannot stay," said she. " Au revoir, 
Messieurs.^^ 

" Miss Gray," cried Claud, following 
her, "one moment, please. You will 
give me a waltz — ^the first waltz — ^won't 
you ?" 

"Neither the first nor the last," she 
answered, laughing. "All my waltzes are 
given away." 

Little Dora, looking from one to the 
other with wistful eyes and intuitive sym- 
pathy, saw the gladness of Pearl's face, 
and saw also the sudden distress in 
Claud's. 

" You are surely not angry with me?" 
he cried. 

" Angry ! Oh no, no ; I am far too 
happy myself to have an unkind thought 
of any one : least of all of you, dear Mr. 
Morel, who have always been so kind to 
me." Then she ran away without another 
word; and her eyes and her voice had 
again given a meaning she never dreamt 
of to her friendly words — a meaning that 
once more filled Claud's heart with a 
blessed conviction and fresh hope. 

" She was only teasing me ; I have 
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never known her gay like this before," he 
thought; and, joyful in his turn, made 
his way to the Saal. It might have been 
better that his feeling of disappointment 
about the waltzing had remained ; for he 
would then have been more prepared to 
bear without outward flinching the blow 
that was to come before another hour had 
passed over his handsome head. 

The thought of Pearl had pursued 
Claud and given him no rest. Neither 
the artists nor the work he had specially 
journeyed to Berlin to see had any attrac- 
tion for him when he had arrived in the 
then kingly, now imperial, city. Pearl's 
tender voice. Pearl's earnest eyes, haunted 
him. To be beyond reach of her, away 
from the possibility of a chance meeting 
or a premeditated interview, seemed to 
him now like living without light or air. 
He was a true artist, and as such more 
sensitive and emotional than ordinary men. 
He felt for Pearl the earnest love and 
admiration which possess a man of thirty, 
who believes he has found the one woman 
capable of making his future life an 
honourable and a happy one. In Pearl 
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he saw grace, talent, beauty, and, above 
all, a keen feeling for his own tastes and 
pursuits, and the ability to sympathise 
with and encourage him, than which no- 
thing is rarer among wives, whatever 
their husbands' callings may be. Just 
such a boundless love as Pearl was giving 
to her betrothed, poor Claud had been 
cherishing in his heart for her. It need 
hardly be stated again that of his feeling 
for her Pearl was absolutely unconscious. 
Indeed, it would have filled her with 
bitter pain and shame had she discovered 
that any other man than Hubert looked 
on her with that affection which a mo- 
dest girl can endure from her life's chosen 
lord alone. 

" Dear Lotta, Mr. Morel has come back 
on purpose for the dance. He has only 
just arrived. He told me he could not 
stay away, and he said it with meaning ; 
and of course he did not like to be apart 
from you. I knew you would be glad." 
So Miss Gray whispered to her friend, and 
smiled as she saw her rosy cheeks flush at 
this unexpected good news. 

" Do you think I might wear just this 
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one rose in my dress?" asked Lotta 
anxiously. 

"No doubt, if it be observed, it will 
be forgiven," answered Pearl. At last 
she got to h«r room, put on dainty shoes, 
decked herself with sweet violets, and 
came down into the Saal, looking as she 
felt, the happiest girl in the room. 

The "skating ball" opened with a 
quadrille, and Miss Gray and Mr. Walton 
danced opposite to Lotta and Carlton. 
Morel was leaning idly against one of the 
carved pillars that supported the musicians' 
balcony. He chose that retired stand- 
point, because there, in the shade himself, 
he could watch P^arl move to and fro in 
the light. And so watching, without a 
spoken word from any one, he learned a 
truth of such vital import to him that it 
utterly changed the happy tenor of his 

life. 

In the last figure of the quadrille, Pearl, 
tripping across in the lady's chain, and 
feeling her fingers eagerly clasped and held 
in those of her lover, bent her head, 
raised his hand swiftly, and pressed 
it to her lips. They were at the top of the 
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room, close to the balcony, the last of all 
the dancing couples ; and Pearl never knew 
who saw that sudden little kiss, nor did 
she notice how Claud, with an utterly 
changed face, escaped from the room. 

But Lotta, more watchful of Morel, and 
having been quite aware of his presence 
throughout the whole quadrille, saw him 
making his escape, and, the dance over, 
she left her partner with a hurried word, 
and ran swiftly out to the hall. Morel 
was putting on the heavy travelling cloak 
at that period worn abroad. Against his 
white face its dark hue looked like a paU. 

" You are ill — ^what can I do for you ?** 
she whispered, breathless with alarm. 

" It is nothing," he said hoarsely ; but 
his looks belied his words, and this he 
felt. " The warm room after the cold 
journey, perhaps, has affected me." 

" Do stay and rest, Mr. Morel 1" she 
pleaded. " Pray let me call papa I Oh, 
don't go out into the bitter night like 
this 1" 

" You are very kind," he said, scarce 
knowing what he did say. " I am obliged 
to leave Hamburg again at daybreak, and 
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must rest to-night. Did you not know 
that ? I came back purposely — I mean, 
that is — only to be excused on Christmas- 
eve, for which I had partly accepted 
your father's invitation." 

" Then you are going to disappoint us 
altogether ?" she cried, her face betraying 
her sorrow. But he was not likely to 
note any such signs in another at this 
moment. 

"Indeed, it is unavoidable," he said, 
trying to get nearer to the door ; while 
she kept her place undauntedly in front of 
him. " I have had no chance of explaining 
anything to your good father ; you will 
tell him for me, won't you, my good kind 
Miss Lotta ?" 

** But surely you will not be absent on 
the 28th ?" 

" What happens then ?" 

"Miss Gray's wedding-day. Did you 
not know? Oh, I forgot you had left 
before Mr. Carlton came back; at first 
the 26th was settled, and now the 28th. 
Oh, Mr. Morel, you must not be away 
then ? Miss Gray is so fond of you ; she 
would feel your absence very much." 
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" No doubt," he said, with a sudden 
laugh. " Pray ofEer my compliments and 
congratulations. And now do let me go, 
child. Good-bye !" 

She held his hands in both hers, she 
looked into his troubled eyea with tears in 
her own. 

"Oh, what does all this mean?" she 
cried, really alarmed at his scared face 
and wild manner. 

" It means good-bye, that is all ; and it 
means, too, that I am — Oh, not much 
more a fool than other men, perhaps ; but 
still — well, really, good-bye!" 

" Not au revoir .^" she asked, still de- 
taining him. 

"No, not au revoir T* he cried, and 
wrung her hiands. Then he suddenly 
freed himself from her clinging fingers, 
opened the door, and went out into the 
bitter December night. There he strove 
to bear his pain, and to stifle it, as best 
he could, alone. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



SUBMISES. 




HE festival of Christmas is not in 
Germany celebrated by a great 
dinner on the 25th, as is the 
case with us, but in more ethereal 
fashion : there the pleasure provided is 
rather for the mind than the body, and 
the people most considered are the " little 
ones," the great tribe of children to whom 
Christmas is indeed the golden time of all 
the year. In every thoroughly German 
family before the 24th a vast amount of 
plotting, perpetual whisperings, and 
general mystery prevail, and an elaborate 
ceremony of trusting only one person. 
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out of the whole circle of relations, a» to 
the presents with which it is intended to 
surprise the others. What a hustling 
away of surreptitious fancy-work occurs if 
any one of the much-to-be-surprised mem- 
bers of the family unexpectedly enters the 
room where some of the mysterious sewing 
or broidery is being accomplished I Every 
one sets about ascertaining every other 
one's special wishes too, and communicates 
them, privately of course, to the people 
most likely to gratify such desires. In 
well-organised households such as the 
Steinmanns', this part of the business of 
pleasure was conducted in quite a practical 
manner. The " wants," when confided, 
were at once entered in a red book, kept 
for the purpose by the Frau Senatorin. 
And when the eventful time was nigh, she 
would put a mark in red ink against such 
things on this list of wishes as she intended 
to present to the petitioner. 

The dressing of the tree was a mys- 
terious operation, at which not one' of 
" the children" was allowed to assist. 
On this occasion even Miss Gray was not 
admitted. 
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Herr and Frau Steinmann, with the 
assistance of the children's aunts, per- 
formed the preliminary rites, with doors 
not only closed, but locked. 

Morel had written to the .Senator, ex- 
plaining that he had returned from Berlin 
solely to make his excuses for unavoidable 
absence on Christmas-eve; and adding 
that he was about to start for Paris at 
once, whence he had received an important 
commission from an influential friend. 

This sounded plausible, but was not 
satisfactory. 

" Why did he not stay and tell me all 
this on the night of the dance ?" grumbled 
Herr Steinmann, having read the letter to 
his family assembled at the breakfast-table. 
" He could find time to stay and gossip 
with both you girls ; and I fully believe he 
then meant to remain, for he came straight 
here from the station, and changed his 
travelling things in my dressing-room to 
save time. So Ludwig told me. Next 
morning early, Ludwig packed the things 
up for him again, and carried them to the 
studio. And behold, the invalid who 
could not stand the heat overnight had not 

VOL. I. 
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been to bed at all, but started ofE by the 
mail at dawn I" 

" Indeed, papa, lie was very ill," cried 
Lotta, in explanation ; " he seemed in pain, 
his lips were pressed together — so; 
and his face was as pale — as pale as 
Dora's." 

" It must have been very sudden," said 
Miss Gray ; " he seemed so well and happy 
when he spoke to me in the corridor. I 
am very sorry he had to go away. He is 
so clever and so kind, and. oh, Hubert, I 
so much wished you two should meet! 
You would have liked one another." 

" It is a pleasure deferred. Pearl, as 
you say Mr. Morel lives in London ; he is 
sure to come to us there." 

" And now you will perhaps never have 
the chance of seeing the most beautiful 
picture that ever was painted. Oh, Herr 
Senator, if Mr. Morel has not taken it 
away, would there be any chance, do you 
think, of getting leave for Mr. Carlton to 
see it ?" 

" We will inquire, my child," said Herr 
Steinmann, looking in an odd way at his 
wife, who smiled. 
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Carlton saw this glance, and misunder- 
stood it. 

" I beg you will take no trouble in the 
matter, Herr Senator," said he coldly. 
" Miss Gray is so very enthusiastic because 
she understands these things ; but I don't. 
I am no judge, I have no experience, and 
indeed little interest in any matters con- 
nected with the fine arts." 

" What a terrible confession, Mr. Carl- 
ton !" cried Lotta; "why, you and your 
wife will never agree ! She lives in an 
aesthetic atmosphere, and adores genius." 

"Nous aliens changer tout cela," said 
Carlton, with his easy smile. "When 
Pearl is my wife, she will live among my 
friends, and, I hope, adore her husband, 
though he is not a genius." 

The words read ungraciously, but they 
were so pleasantly spoken that no one 
could resent them. As for Pearl, her 
eloquent eyes betrayed how she already 
" adored" the speaker. 

That day the Herr Senator called on 
Professor Reich to inquire about Morel, 
but he was not received very graciously. 

2 
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" Do not ask me,'* cried the excitable 
old man. " I know nothing of my Claud 
—nothing. Since he has been running up 
to the Aussen Alster twenty times a week, 
and had your fine young ladies in the 
studio all day long, he is a changed lad, 
and I am quite at a loss to understand 
him. Then parting with that picture as 
he did, to people who can no more appre- 
ciate the true genius in it than — " 

" Really, Herr Professor, these remarks 
are — 

" Not pleasant to hear ! No ; very 
likely. It's worse to be compelled to 
make them, I assure you. I consider 
Claud has sold the child of his soul to 
eyes that will just gaze on the pretty 
colours and comprehend nothing— nothing 
at all. Faugh! To think that Claud 
should have cared more for an extra 
number of mark banco than for placing 
his mind's work where others in looking 
upon it might have their mental eyes 
opened — might learn ! My poor boy ! 
For the first time in thirty years he has 
baffled and disappointed me." 

"I really think, Herr Professor, you do 
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not quite understand about that picture. 
It will be thoroughly appreciated." 

" No doubt, my good sir, after a fashion ; 
but without comprehension, without know- 
ledge. So it might as well not have been 
his work at all. A sign-painter can daub 
in bright colours, and be valued accord- 
ingly." 

The Senator tried to conquer his rising 

anger, which longed to burst forth in a 
stinging retort. But he had many years 
ago learnt a good lesson about '* a soft 
answer," and having accepted the sound 
advice he acted up to it, which is unusual 
among refractory human beings. To the 
Senator the keeping watch over temper 
and tongue had become a rule of life ; and 
much self-reproach, and many hard words 
and deeds from others, had his " soft 
answer" saved him from. So now, after 
vigorously clearing his throat he said, 

" Shall we see you on Christmas-eve, 
Herr Professor ?" 

" No, no ; I should think not, indeed. 
That Claud of mine coaxed me, as only 
he can, to break through all my rules and 
go out visiting, and on Christmas-eve too. 
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But now be is ofi to Paris, and has left 
me in the lurch, and, as you cannot want 
me, I need not come. Let us be thankful 
for small mercies. As for my boy" — and 
the restless black eyes gleamed with fresh 
vexation — " my boy, he has gone all 
wrong ! I know — I see it all. There is 
some Mephisto in the shape of a pretty 
woman at the bottom of all this. Where- 
ver there's division, quarrelling, discon- 
tent, bad work, idleness, mischief of any 
sort, even sudden faintnesses and verti- 
goes, there — ^you may accept it as a fact 
in natural history — there a woman is at 
work. Treacherous, fair-speaking, evil- 
minded, uneducated woman ! This ascen- 
dancy, this possibility of their lording it 
over men, is but the result of a new 
morbid ambition, of the pushing and 
straining for the higher culture of a 
weaker sex. No, no ; it will not answer. 
Keep women in their proper places — in 
the kitchen, making beds, or waiting at 
table; then, if you are strict, you may 
make them useful enough. But once give 
them, mentally, the help of your little 
finger, and they grasp your hand. You 
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can never pull them up to anything like 
your level ; so they straightway drag you 
down into the whirlpool of vanity and 
lying and intrigue, which is their para- 
dise. I only knew one angel among them, 
and that was Claud's mother. Poor 
child! Not being fit for this workaday 
world she went out of it, so soon as she 
had done her duty by leaving a fitting 
representative of her talent and beauty in 
her son. Now, alas, even he has fallen 
into the clutches of the enemy ! Let this 
be a warning to you, Sir. Look after 
Felix ; he is a lad of promise. Keep him 
out of the hands of fair women, or mark 
my words, his light will be extinguished 
before it reaches its possible brilliance. 
Now I am going out. If your way lies 
towards the Johanneum, Herr Senator, we 
might go together." 

But the Herr Senator had had enough 
of the Professor's company for the 
time being, and hastily departed. His 
usually placid state of mind was ruf- 
fled. Apart from certain unpleasant 
personalities bestowed upon him by 
the Herr Professor, he was troubled 
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from a new point of view about Morel's 
abrupt and mysterious departure. 

Was it possible that his little Lotta — 
But no ; she was such a child, and her 
admiration for the handsome artist was so 
evident that there could be neither 
mystery nor mischief there. That savage 
little Professor was right, no doubt ; there 
was a woman at the bottom of this ; but 
who was she? Perhaps at that very 
dance on the 21st some girl had wounded 
Morel's feelings. Yes, that must be so, 
and he, having received the shot, had run 
away bleeding. There was a young 
French widow present, who was staying 
with the Von Bingens. And she had 
gone to Morel's studio too; Lotta had 
met her there, and Lotta held her in aver- 
sion, which was natural. For the French- 
woman was of the world — brilliant, 
experienced, and of course an accom- 
plished coquette. Yes ; now the Senator 
understood it all. The widow was going 
back to Paris at once, and Morel had 
hastened thitherwards, also in hot haste, 
like a moth pining to get his wings 
singed. 
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Thus the Senator explained every- 
thing satisfactorily to himself, as he 
walked along, and with his usual good- 
tempered^ smile watched the pale-blue 
cloudlets that floated from his cigar, and 
were carried airily upwards. That Miss 
Gray could trouble the peace of any man 
except Carlton, was an idea too prepos- 
terous to enter the old man's well^-balanced 
mind. For six months Miss Gray had 
been looked upon and spoken of, as 
far as he knew, only as the betrothed of 
the " rich young Englander," and of 
course regarded as out of the reach of any 
" outsider." 

Perhaps in all Hamburg there was but 
one person, and that a very small one, 
who had any idea that Claud's trouble 
was connected with Pearl's marriage. 
On Dora's sensitive mind there was an 
impression "that Mr. Morel loved her 
Pearl very much, and was very sorry." 
Thus the child would have explained her 
thoughts, had she been given to impart- 
ing them. But this she was far too timid 
to do, even to Pearl. Dora herself loved 
Claud " next best " to Pearl in all the 
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world. She sympathised with him as 
only such thoughtful children can sympa- 
thise with their elders. Their souls are 
too big for their frail bodies ; they have 
mostly passed through acute suffering, 
and the wonder is that they can think so 
much, and yet live on. Of Carlton, Dora 
had always been afraid ; and even now it 
was only because her Pearl wished it that 
she went to him if he called her, and 
stood beside him passively until he bade 
her go. And in her own way Dora re- 
sented the, to her, patent fact that Claud's 
.absence, so much regretted, was caused by 
Carlton's presence, which she so little 
desired. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



A GERMAN CHRISTMAS-EVE. 




^|]0R Dora the deep mysteiy sur- 
rounding the coming Christmas- 
eve was fraught with wondrous 
attractions. Linahad told Dora 
many astonishing legends and fairy tales, 
in an odd patois of English and German, 
aud filled the younger child's sensitive 
mind with weirdly fascinating visions, in 
most of which she firmly believed. She 
felt that all her anticipations of the mar- 
vellous would be fulfilled on this much- 
looked-for Christmas-eve. Those who 
were not in the secret assembled below, 
and there set themselves to wait as pa- 
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tiently as might be for the darkness and 
the completion of the mystic preparations 
in the drawing-room. Such guests as 
had been invited were of the family : two 
maiden-aunts, and a poor cousin, who was 
a widow with four small children. The 
two Englishmen, indeed, were the only 
strangers present. Mr. Walton looked 
forward with almost childish curiosity to 
the denouement. The children would not 
speak above their breath, lest they should 
miss the first sound of the tinkling of 
that bell that would summon them to 
Paradise. To wile away the lagging 
minutes, Lotta was telling a pathetic 
story, half German and half English, for 
the benefit of the two nations represented 
by her audience. Old Walton listened 
much interested, although the heroine 
was only eight years old, and the tragic 
element consisted in a pair of small red 
shoes ! Vanity was the motive-power, 
the consequences were very sad, and the 
moral was severe. Old Walton could have 
told many similar stories out of his long 
legal experience, the only appreciable 
difference being in the age of the heroines. 
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Away from the well-heated stove, 
around which this circle of listeners sat, 
in the curtained shelter of a window, 
whispering for no other reason than that 
it was natural and delicious to do so, 
were the lovers. Hubert had been telling 
Pearl of all the charming plans in his 
mind for the home he meant to make 
hers, and she had listened with profound 
attention. He told her of conservatories, 
ferneries, boudoirs, of carriages and 
saddle-horses, and of a little special vil- 
lage-cart in which she should drive the 
prettiest pony to be had in all London. 
At last Pearl, almost alarmed at the lavish 
magnificence he described, exclaimed, 

"How very, very rich you must be, 
Hugh, to be able to do and to have all 
these things ! Where do you make all 
your money?" 

"In a most weird and mysterious 
manner, my child," said he, with mock 
solemnity. " My poor mother has a 
foolish, a most foolish pride; and it is 
painful to her to be reminded of the fact 
that my father was, as I am, a trades- 
man. She glories in her title and her 
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grand connections; but she thoroughly 
appreciates the money made by * the firm* 
too, and uses it, as much as she can 
manage to get. She knows that her 
noble family and its associations would 
be of little advantage to her without hard 
cash. But the place where the cash is 
made she utterly ignores. And my poor 
father, to humour her ladyship, kept up 
the original name for the business, with 
which he first took it over. Messrs. 
Teak & Brine have been dead many a long 
year, but all my commercial transactions 
are carried on under the name of the first 
of those gentlemen. You, little pet, who 
are the only English being I have ever 
met without one grain of snobbery in 
your composition, will be at a loss to 
understand the arrant development of that 
quality in my poor aristocratic mamma. 
Don't look reproachful, darling; it is 
painfully true. You, with your quaint 
fancies and romantic ideas, will revel in 
my-^well, I cannot call it a shop exactly, 
but where I make my money. I don't 
actually coin it, though you may feel in- 
clined to think so, when I take you over 
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the mysterious old place. Of course Mr. 
Walton knows all about Teak & Brine, 
or lie would rather have locked you up in 
Chancery than trusted you to me. But 
he is pledged to secrecy." 

"How strange!" said Pearl, nestling 
close to her lover. " I like all this, and 
shall so enjoy going over * the old place' 
with you. I have often wondered what 
your business really was, and many Sk 
time have been asked * what line' you are 
in. And the people here all seem 
astonished when I say I don't know. The 
other night one of the fat old Senators, 
not ours of course, said to me, * Beware 
of pitfalls. Miss ; for unless you have the 
proof of Mr. Carlton's probity in mark 
banco, or some solid equivalent, this fine 
gentleman of yours may mean to lead you 
into poverty. He may be a scheming 
vagabond.' Not complimentary, Hugh, 
was it ?" she added, laughing. 

" Hardly," said he. " And what did 
my Pearl say to that most impertinent of 
fat old men ?" But though he laughed, 
she felt he was annoyed. 

" Don't mind such foolish questions. 
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dearest," said Pearl. " I gave him a 
satisfactory answer, for T told him I 
should not at all mind sharing poverty 
with you ; and as I had no money my- 
self, I was not worth anybody's scheming 
for." 

As Carlton did not speak, she added 
anxiously, 

" That was right, Hubert, was it not ? 
Ought I to have said differently ? I 
thought the truth was the best ans- 



wer." 
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" My precious little darling," he cried, 
with an unusual thrill of tenderness in his 
voice, " all you think, say, and do proves 
to me the noble sweetness of your nature, 
and makes me feel more and more how 
blessed I am in your love. Indeed I will 
strive to make my Pearl the happiest wife 
in all the world." He drew her very 
close, and kissed her brow, her cheeks, 
and her lips softly. Could she have seen 
his face she would have noticed with 
wonder that tears were in his eyes. 

They stood together in silence for a 
while. Before either cared to speak 
again, the tinkling of a hand-bell up- 
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stairs caused stormy confusion in the room 
below. 

Chairs were overturned, the door was 
flung widely open, the children struggled, 
shouted, and rushed up-stairs. But, alas, 
when the upper landing was reached, the 
doors, instead of being open in welcome, 
and showing the expected brightness 
within, were still closed and dark. 

"Oh, this is mockery ! I call it dis- 
graceful ! It isn't the 1st of April !" cried 
Felix, in angry disappointment. 

" Only one minute's patience, my son !" 
said his mother, who stood before the 
closed door. " I want little Dora to come 
to me. Do not be afraid, my child," she 
added, as the timid little creature ap- 
proached reluctantly. " I want you to do 
something that will please your dear Miss 
Gray very much, and you must help me, 
and not be frightened, you little goose !" 
So whispered the Frau Senatorin kindly. 

To do Pearl a service, Dora would have 
held out her hands in the dark, knowing 
they were to be cut off. But nothing so 
terrible was required of her. Frau Stein- 
mann tied a handkerchief firmly over the 
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child's eyes, and led her away into the 
lighted room, taking care to close the 
door with a rapid dexterity, taught her 
by long battling with inquisitive peepers. 

One moment more of cruel delay, and 
both doors are thrown widely open, and 
there streams out of the " Christmas 
chamber'' such a flood of light as utterly 
dazzles the eyes of the expectant little 
crowd. 

On the centre table a magnificent fir- 
tree, sombre almost to blackness, rears 
itself in glorious trappings. From branch 
to branch webs of gold and silver paper 
seem to have been spun by fairy-spiders. 
Wax-candles of all colours and sizes 
spring out from the prickly branches, and 
are multiplied ad infinitum by crystal and 
tin reflectors of various shapes — stars that 
glisten like diamonds, and jewelled rings 
of many hues that would fitly sparkle on 
giant-fingers. Then there are apples as 
golden as the one made so famous by 
Paris, huge nuts in jackets of silver foil, 
long trailing nets with bonbons weighing 
them down ; horses, soldiers, ladies, babies, 
donkeys, pumps, hearts, riders, elephants. 
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crosses, cigars, dustpans, and a hundred 
other incongruous objects, all fashioned 
out of sugar, all coloured in rainbow 
hues, all — oh, how tempting to the happy 
children's upward-looking eyes, to the 
small fingers stretched forth so eagerly 1 

The first general surprise over, the 
children begin to look around the room, 
and are taken by kindly-guiding hands, 
and led each to " his'* or " her own 
table/' And with shining eyes he or she 
regards the symmetrically-arranged gifts, 
the proof of so much kindly forethought, 
the earnest of such considerate affection. 

Miss Gray was also taken by the hand, 
and hke the other children led to her 
table ; but as the kindly Senator came to 
take her to it, she laid her hand on 
Hubert's arm. 

"You must come too, dearest," she 
whispered. " You know whatever is mine 
must be yours now." 

Miss Gray's table was large, and 
covered with a snowy cloth. On it lay 
many presents, both useful and ornamen- 
tal. And in their centre stood a tiny 
chair ; and on it Dora was seated, wearing 

p 2 
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on her breast a white square, on which in 
evergreen letters was worked this legend : 

" Euberfs and Dora^s gift to our PearV* 

Pearl lifted the sweet child in her arms, 
and kissed her tenderly. "You are my 
very own little one now, and I will always 
take care of you, and love you dearly as 
long as I live." Then she turned her 
tear-dimmed eyes, which looked so happy 
in spite of those tears, to Hubert, and 
placing Dora's hand in his, gave him, 
quite unabashed, a grateful kiss. " You 
are too good to me, my Hugh," she said. 

He too felt moved, and, man-like was 
ashamed of his emotion. 

" You have not found out half your 
treasures, yet, my darling," said he, and 
pointed. Her eyes followed his hand, and 
saw on an easel Morel's Romeo and Juliet. 
On the frame lay a paper on which was 
written, 

" For Pearl Gray, from her true friend, 
"August Steinmann, Senator.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



LADY OAEOLINB EBOEIVES VISITORS. 




T is April ; and April at Hastings, 
when no east wind searches out 
its unprotected terraces, is mild, 
peaceful, charming. The sun 
dwells tenderly upon the undulating line 
of coast, and seems to delight in the 
gentle ripple of the waves that break on 
the yellow-red sand, and then run back to 
join the ever-moving surface of the 
treacherous deep. 

Basket phaetons, drawn by every variety 
of horse, roll leisurely to and fro from the 
commencement of Eversfield to the end of 
the Marina. Here and there a bath-chair 
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is drawn along in languid gentility, 
modestly represented by the lady who 
reclines between the wheels, and still more 
humbly by the asthmatic man in rusty black, 
who crawls slowly onwards with his 
lazy freight. 

On the beach happy children are play- 
ing — digging with small wooden spades, 
being tapped on the back by bigger ones, 
wielded by taller and aggressive boys. 
But of whatever size, the spades and 
children are all engaged in constructing 
wonderful sand -puddings that look ab- 
surdly like " cabinet." Then, as a change 
from this culinary pastime, the children 
wildly dance a pas de fascination towards 
tempting insidious wavelets, and rush 
back with excited cries if the spray but 
touches the tips of their httle toes. But 
besides these plebeians, who use their 
own feet or hire conveyances, there are 
" private *' carriages rolling up and down, 
a few neat broughams, a couple of mail- 
phaetons decently turned out, one really 
well-appointed barouche, and several 
yellow-bodied arks on C springs, in which 
elderly maidens, dowagers, and extin- 
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guished statesmen love to take their ease. 

We have to do with only one of these 
vehicles, a dark-green victoria with one 
high-stepping gray. The carriage is well 
built, the horse can go ; both are 
" jobbed," but particularly " well done," 
and a credit to the stable that turned 
them out. Victorias were novelties ten 
years ago, and attracted attention, so that 
people turned and looked at this one as it 
bowled along. Or were the ladies lean- 
ing back against the dark-green cushions 
the objects of so much remark and atten- 
tion ? They were remarkable, and de- 
served such scrutiny. We have se^ 
them before in Brussels, at the table-d^hote 
in the Bellevue Hotel. 

Mrs. Moreton looks handsome in her 
black bonnet, the snowy border sets 
off her glossy raven's-wing hair, her clear- 
cut features tell en profil. She is quite 
conscious that she carries her years w6ll, 
and notes with the keen glance of her dark 
eyes the effect she produces on those who 
walk, and more particularly on those who 
drive. She is aware, and in no way re- 
sents the fact, that unconscious Sibyl 
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creates the greatest interest and provokes 
more comment from the passers ; and no 
wonder. For Sibyl is strangely attractive 
to lookers-on. Her face is as colourless 
as it was in the winter, her hair in the 
sunlight is perhaps a shade brighter, her 
bearing is as languid, her eyes are as 
closely veiled, and her dress is as perfect 
as before. 

The high-stepping gray is stopped 
before a house in Warrior-square. 

*' Is it any use do you think, mamma ?" 
asks Sibyl, in that intensely-bored tone of 
hers. 

" Yes, she will receive us to-day. Did 
I not tell you how I induced her to make 
an appointment? These things want 
management, diplomacy ; your part is 
indifference, and it suits you very well. 
Leave action to me." 

" Yes," said the man in plush and pow- 
der, " her ladyship is at home." After 
some ceremony and delay the visitors 
found themselves in her ladyship's boudoir. 

Lady Caroline Carlton was a fair 
faded-looking woman, tall, and proud of 
her elegant figure. There was a bitter 
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line about her thin lips, a contemptuous 
look in her pale blue eyes, and a hard 
tone in her voice, which moistly found 
utterance in depreciation and sarcasm. 
Such was Hubert's mother, and from her 
he had inherited his handsome figure and 
the indescribable cachet of breeding that 
had at once stamped him as distinguished 
even in the eyes of the Hamburghers. 

It was the first time Lady Caroline had 
met Mrs. Moreton face to face, although 
gold-crested letters had passed between 
them, and cards had been left with noisily 
important knocks. In the most empresse 
manner the ladies now shook hands, each 
taking in her own way — and they were all 
three clever and observant — rapid mental 
notes as to the dress, bearing and manner of 
the others. That first, and to them most 
important, item was eminently satisfactory. 
No trace of " dowdiness" could be observed 
in either. And though Sibyl kept her eye- 
lids lowered as was her wont, she managed 
none the less to see quite as much as those 
who look the world boldly in the face. 

Some general remarks were made about 
the weather, and the number, or rather 
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the scarcity, of visitors in Hastings. Then 
Lady Caroline asked, 

" Pray how does your school progress, 
Mrs. Moreton ? Are you satisfied ?** 

" Perfectly. Indeed, quite beyond my 
anticipations. My friends have all been 
so exceedingly kind, and are, fortunately 
for me, in the most influential positions. 

" Very fortunate for you, as you say ; 
and Lady Caroline tried ineffectually to 
stifle a yawn. 

" Lady Blanche Treloar, my late pupil, 
who left me to marry Lord Plutomaine, 
called upon me yesterday with the Duchess, 
her mother," said Mrs. Moreton, ignoring 
both the yawn and the subsequent look of 
interest in Lady Caroline's face. " The 
Duchess told me she did not know you, 
Lady Caroline. Would you care to meet 
her ? She always calls herself my special 
friend, and would, I feel sure, do anything 
to oblige me." 

" You are very kind, thanks; my visiting 
circle is sufficiently extensive ; but still, if 
the Duchess — " 

" Nothing simpler, Lady Caroline. We 
will arrange a musical afternoon, if you 
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please; and you can meet at Glenville 
House quite sans gene. Will that suit 

you ?'' 

" Yes ; I should not object to come." 
" Thanks. We will arrange the day 
later on. I am glad to tell you that I 
have settled that little matter for your 
cousin with the Admiral. He called upon 
me on Monday ; came to see his daughter, 
and also, I venture to think, to consult 
me on a family matter of great importance. 
He has confidence in my judgment, dear 
old man, as he has often proved ; and I 



am sure — " 



"But what about my cousin?" inter- 
rupted Lady Caroline, not quite politely. 

" I think you may consider the affair 
settled now, and I am glad to congratulate 
you on his account. No position can be 
more anomalous than that of a younger 
son who inclines to extravagance. In 
these days, money is of such exceeding 
importance ; and it really seems that the 
higher the family the less they possess." 

" A good name and a position among 
the aristocracy make up for all other 
deficiencies," said her ladyship coldly. 
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" You surely cannot deny that the want 
of money cramps and distresses such 
famihes as yours more than any other 
branches of society. Credit cannot be for 
ever supported by a good name only. 
Then the daughters of the house are sold, 
or sell themselves, which is degrading; 
and the young men — ^yoiu* cousin, for 
instance — " 

Again Lady Caroline interrupted. 

" I cannot discuss my family's affairs 
with you, Mrs. Moreton. We must draw 
the line somewhere. Let us understand 
one another. If you have any of the 
influence you boast of with the Admiral, 
my cousin is by this time provided for, 
and will soon have left England and all 
pernicious plebeian influences behind 
him.'' 

" And his debts, too, I suppose ?" 
said Mrs Moreton, with a pleasant 
smile. 

This remark Lady Caroline disdained to 
notice, and in her haughtiest tone con- 
tinued : 

" If my cousin has obtained that ap- 
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pointment, I shall consider myself under 
obligations to you, which I shall not for- 
get. Chance has enabled you to serve 
me ; but I shall go out of my way to repay 
you. Pupils, I suppose, are what you 
most desire — young ladies of some 
position ?" 

"If there is money, yes. I prefer 
position, I admit ; but I cannot afford to 
run any risks for the sake of personal 
prejudice. My terms are high, and must 
be conformed to. Lady Blanche had a 
private suite of rooms of course, and came 
to me because her step-sister ill used her. 
From her I had £500 a year. That was 
exceptional, so was her case ; but so also 
are the advantages I offer, as you will see, 
if you will kindly call upon me, Lady 
Caroline." 

" We met Mr. Carlton, your son, at 
Brussels," said Sibyl. It was the first 
time she had spoken. "He seems 
pleasant, and has a good manner. He 
was about to be married to some German 
girl. May we congratulate you — and 
him ?" 

It was a home-thrust, though dealt at a 
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venture. For an instant the proud 
mother flinched, and betrayed the smart 
by the quivering of her lips, those uncon- 
trollable tale-tellers. 

Sibyl noted the sign of distress, and 
looked up. Lady Caroline's cold eyes 
met hers for a second only, and then the 
lips spoke, trembling no longer. 

" Mr. Carlton has married the lady " 
(this with emphasis, but quite without 
sarcasm) " of his own choice. I do not 
approve, and he knows that. He has 
asked me to receive his wife. I have 
refused. We — he and I — have met since 
— since — you saw him. He spoke of you. 
You made an impression upon him. He 
is young, and evidently easily taken in. 
Had I known how easily, I should cer- 
tainly not have sent him abroad alone. 
There can be no objection to your meet- 
ing him again now. He comes to Hastings 
next Wednesday ; we occasionally meet to 
discuss busi — to discuss family matters. 
He will dine with me on that day." Lady 
Caroline turned from Sibyl to her mother. 
" Will you and your daughter give us the 
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pleasure of your company at eight 
o'clock?" 

*' Major McKenzie," announced the 
solemn butler, throwing open the door 
and admitting the visitor. 




i 



CHAPTER XIX. 



A CHAEMED SNAKE. 




AJOR McKENZIE, feeling his 
own importance, as only small 
men can and do, swaggered up 
to Lady Caroline, and bowed over 
her hand so profoundly that Mrs. Moreton 
thought he kissed it, but only the ends of 
his exuberant moustache touched it. And 
then the Major was presented to Mrs. 
Moreton and to Miss Moreton ; and the 
latter, without looking, became aware 
that he was short and fat, flabbily fat 
(not stout, which is a compact term), of 
an exceedingly swarthy complexion, and 
with a prodigious quantity of curly black 
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hair, to which even Macassar could impart 
no lustre. The Major, who made no at- 
tempt at concealing his investigations, 
looked boldly at Sibyl out of his promi- 
nent dark eyes. He noted her delicate 
pallor, her shining hair, her slim grace. 
He looked and longed that she would lift 
those dark-fringed lids that hid the 
colour of her eyes from him. He was 
usually a voluble man, much given to 
laying down the law on all subjects in a 
thick voice not pleasant to listen to. But 
on this occasion he was almost silent, 
until the lady-visitors had gone. Then — 

" By the Lord Harry," said he, " that 
is the most wonderful bit of female wax- 
work I ever had the good luck to clap 
eyes on !" 

" You dreadful man !" cried Lady 
Caroline; "you really must learn to 
speak with more propriety. You con- 
stantly forget that you are not in your 
Indies now. Indeed, not even for your 
much-esteemed father's sake shall I con- 
tinue to receive you, if you do not mend 
your manners." 

She, the haughty Lady Caroline, spoke 
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quite playfully to this swarthy uncultured 
bear. But, then, he was a bear with 
great expectations. The brown son of a 
white father, who is in possession of 
£20,000 a year, is naturally worthy of 
consideration, especially from a lady 
whose love for money is a passion for 
which, even in its first budding, she had 
sold herself. That so much money as the 
elder McKenzie allowed to his only son 
Gabriel might in some way be made useful 
to herself. Lady Caroline never doubted. 
She did not know at that time that 
Gabriel was very fond of money too, and 
never likely to give a farthing to others 
that he could manage to spend upon him- 
self and his peculiar pleasures. But to- 
day his heart, such as it was, had been 
lifted beyond that precious self, and 
suddenly warmed within him by the 
vision of the coldest, whitest woman his 
greedy eyes had ever looked upon. He 
would have paid five pounds, guineas even, 
to have kept Sibyl Moreton sitting pas- 
sively before him for just another hour in 
that room. He only wished to look at 
her lily face and burnished hair. 
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Had Sibyl known the extent of her 
power, she would probably have stayed on 
in her listless way. Five guineas would 
have bought her a certain new bonnet she 
coveted, and at least two pairs of gloves 
to match. When she had really gone, the 
Major at once burst forth in unctuous 
praises. He dwelt on Miss Moreton's 
** points " as he would have done (with 
less knowledge) on those of a horse. 
Lady Caroline did not further check his 
praises ; she was engaged in thinking out 
some scheme of her own, the immediate 
result of which private reflection was an 
invitation to the Major to dine on Wed- 
nesday at eight. 

" The lady who has been fortunate 
enough to make so profound an impres- 
sion on you, Major, is coming. You may 
like to meet her again. My son will be 
here also. You may as well know one 
another too. He has heard me speak of 
your father often. It really does seem a 
pity Mr. McKenzie went off huffed as he 
did; and such a long way too !'* 

" Went ! Where ?" 

" Oh, how very absurd ! I was think- 
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ing aloud, my dear Gabriel — thinking of 
days long bygone, before lie married — 
your mother.'* 

" By the Lord — I beg pardon !" said 
the Major, stopping short, in obedience to 
the lady's uplifted finger. " But, really, 
who would ever expect a fellow to go back 
thirty years — before a fellow even was 
born ?" 

" I really expected no such prodigious 
efEort of memory on your part, my dear 
Major," said Lady Caroline, with her 
wintry smile. " Shall I have the pleasure 
of your company on Wednesday ?" 

" Delighted, most delighted !" cried he. 
'* Meanwhile, Lady Caroline, do you think I 
might call on Mother Moreton, or leave a 
pasteboard, or some flowers for Miss, or 
some civil thing of that sort ?" 

"There can be no objection to the 
card. Major, as I have introduced you; 
but no flowers and no civilities, please, 
imtil you have met again. I think you 
may trust your case, if it really be a case, 
in my hands." 

" Well, by the — well, by Jove, then, I 
never felt so thrown off my balance 
(which is pretty steady in a general way) 
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before, never 1 That girl struck me all of 
a heap. There's a con — a con — a some- 
thing power — " 

" Concentrated ?" 

" You always hit the right nail on the 
head, Lady Caroline. You are a wonder- 
ful woman for your years, just as the 
governor told me I should find you." To 
this compliment the lady did not respond. 

" Yes ; as you say," continued he, 
"there's a concentrated power about 
that graceful quiet creature that attracts 
me as I never was attracted before. It's 
something like the power the charmer has 
over the snake. She is the charmer of 
course. Rather rough on me to be the 
snake, isn't it ?" he added, grinning. 

"My dear Major, how can you make 
such a comparison?" said her ladyship 
blandly ; and thought the while, " A capi- 
tal simile, oily, sneaking, greedy reptile as 
you are." 

Is it not well that speech was given to 
the cleverest amongst us to hide our 
thoughts ? Surely yes, for those thought 
about. 

" Upon my soul, I would not mind 
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being charmed by wax-works !" continued 
the Major, with unctuous complacency ; 
" on my word, I'd like nothing better than 
to be taken to that snowy bosom." 

" My dear Major !" cried Lady Caroline, 
really alarmed this time. 

" Oh, don't be frightened, milady," 
said he, laughing. " I only meant, taken 
as the charmer takes the snake. It's the 
first trick. He picks the reptile up, lets 
it coil around his arm, then he opens his 
vest (if he happens to have one on) and 
lays the venomous creature inside." 

" Oh, horrible !" cried her ladyship ; 
"the thought of such terrors makes me 
feel faint." 

*' How I should enjoy seeing you 
present on so charming an occasion. Lady 
Caroline !" he cried, laughing loudly 
again. 

Would the Major have been surprised, 
had the occasion come, to find that Lady 
Caroline would have looked on at the 
deadly game with more interest in her 
cold eyes than he was ever likely to see 
there now ? He would certainly have felt 
much disappointed ; for the enjoyment he 
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anticipated was the sight of a woman sick 
and trembling in horror and fear. His 
was a nature that revels in watching the 
pain or terror of others. 

"Until Wednesday next, then?" said 
her ladyship, extending her hand to give 
him the conge he seemed loth to take. 

" By all means, yes. And if Miss 
Moreton improves on acquaintance, and 
you can manage the little matter for me 
without too many bothering settlements, 
and all that kind of thing — " 

" My dear Gabriel, you are in too great 
a hurry. Bear in mind that Mrs. More- 
ton is a lady born and bred." 

" But, good Lord, she keeps a school. 
There cannot be much diflficulty about me 
there. My intentions are strictly honour- 
able, and all that sort of thing." 

" That I presume," she said wearily. 
" For the rest we shall see. And now I 
must really ask you to excuse me, Major. 
I am going out. We can, if you choose, 
resume this conversation after Wednes- 
day." 

To her credit be it said that, even for 
wealthy McKenzie senior's sake, Lady 
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Caroline could endure his son's presence 
no longer. It became oppressive. She 
rose, he opened the door for her, and she 
passed slowly out and up the stairs. And 
as his glittering eyes followed her, his 
likeness to a venomous snake was start- 
ling. 

" Giving yourself airs, are you ?" he 
muttered; " and yet you are to be bought 
like the rest of your sex, my fine lady, 
dignity and grace included. And if you 
take the trouble to offend me, I know 
how to punish you, be sure of that ! I 
shall bribe you. I shall make you a 
tempting bid, and I'll back the bill for 
you ; but when pay-day comes, you will 
find you have been sold." Slowly Major 
McKenzie walked out of the house, down 
the steps, and away. As he went along, 
he continued the line of thought most 
pleasing at the moment, which started 
afresh from Miss Moreton. 

"Wax- works, dainty snow-white wax- 
works," he mumbled ; " I only hope she 
will give me a bit of trouble. She is 
worth it ; she is a stunner, by Jove I I 
don't like them to be ready to sell them- 
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selves right away to the first customer 
though, and I'd like this girl to show 
fight and pluck. She must resist, even if 
it's money down. That it will have to be, 
no doubt ; for that dark-eyed mother of 
hers is a sharper woman of business than 
two Lady Carolines put together. Yes ; 
the mother's got dark eyes. Why does 
the girl hide hers ? Good Lord, she 
surely don't squint ! No, not that ; she'd 
look up then fast enough. No ; it's a 
devil's dodge of hers. I know the tricks 
the women are up to. And this is a trick, 
a fetching trick too ; for it's bothered me 
to think about her as well as her eyes, 
which I should have forgotten had she 
looked me in the face. She shall do that 
too, and pretty soon, or I'm a Dutchman." 
Gabriel McKenzie was certainly no 
Dutchman. He was born in Cuba, West 
Indies, and his mother was a brazen 
luxury-loving Quadroon girl, who had 
played her cards cunningly, and won 
(after much playing) the honour of being 
asked in marriage by David McKenzie, a 
shrewd, suspicious, rich, and miserly 
Scotchman, 




CHAPTER XX. 



SIBYL. 




^^^IHE ladies in the dark-green 
A CxAl Victoria were driven homewards 
in silence. 

" Tell the man to take ns 
along the sea-front once again, mamma," 
said Sibyl, speaking for the first time as 
they approached Glenville House. " I 
have something to say to you before we 
go in." When the horse's head was 
turned, Sibyl, in her most languid tone, 
resumed : " You must find out if this 
black man is really as rich as he is odious, 
mamma. He is very much taken — we 
both saw that; so there will be little 
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diflficulty as regards the affections, es- 
pecially if he is present when I meet a 
man I like. That man being married will 
be useful, and is sufficiently amusing to play 
with. The Major will then realise the 
danger, but also the strength, of his 
position, bearing in mind that he is a 
bachelor." 

'* How do you know that he is un- 
married ?" 

" I do ; though, as you say, indifference 
is my part. But I learnt a lesson once, 
and that has taught me to look out for 
myself ever since, privately. This is not 
meant as a reproach to you, mamma ; and 
the chief action in our little domestic 
dramas shall always fall to your share. 
It may be useful to you to know what I 
have learnt for myself concerning this 
Major McKenzie. He is young to be a 
Major — barely thirty, I believe, though he 
looks more ; but he is in a West Indian 
regiment, and promotion there comes 
quickly, the men die off so fast. He, of 
course, could stand the climate, while 
Englishmen -—white men — perish." 

" You speak as if this man was a negro, 
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Sibyl," said her mother, in a reproachful 
tone. 

" They make the best slaves after all ; 
so that shall pass," answered Sibyl slowly. 
Presently she resumed, " Old McKenzie 
wished to distinguish this noble son and 
heir of his. Promotion, with ready 
money and the chances of yellow fever 
and consequent deaths, came quickly. 
You seem surprised to hear all this from 
me, mamma; but I really have taken 
some trouble to learn this interesting les- 
son, for old McKenzie owns half the West 
Indies, they say. The Major certainly 
lives well. He lodges on the first floor of 
the * Victoria,' has the best suite, drinks 
the best wines, and orders the best dinners 
in the hotel. You had better ascertain 
about the father, mamma ; that Indian in- 
formation, though vast, is vague. Let 
there be no mistake about it this time, if 
you please." 

" Sibyl, do you mean to go through 
with this, if this man will take your" 
The mother looked anxiously at her 
daughter's impassive face. Not a muscle 
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moved, and their lids, as usual, veiled her 
eyes. 

" Did you hear me, Sibyl ? Why do 
you not speak ?'* cried Mrs Moreton im- 
petuously. 

" I heard you insult me, mamma ; and 
I never answer insults, as you must 
know by this time. Neither do I choose 
to argue with you. That man McKenzie 
has blood in him which can be made to 
boil. What might freeze others, fires 
him. It will be no question of his taking 
me, as you somewhat rudely put it; I 
shall be entreated to accept him and all 
he has to give whenever I so choose. If 
the information about his father proves 
correct, consider that I have chosen. 
Now tell the man to drive home, mamma." 

It was contrary to Sibyl's custom ever 
to raise her voice ; therefore orders were 
always given by " mamma." 

4k He Ik * Ik * 

Arrived at Glenville House, Mrs. More- 
ton, having taken off her bonnet, settled 
herself in the most luxurious chair of her 
comfortably-furnished " audience cham- 
ber." Here she received and ceremo- 
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niously gave tea to the most privileged of 
her carefully-selected pupils — tea accom- 
panied by exquisitely-cut bread-and-butter 
and choicely-worded advice. The former 
was hardly useful as food for the body, but 
the latter was of great sustaining power 
morally. And it was given in liberal 
doses, and fitted for every mental struggle 
that might occur to those young ladies 
when the time should arrive for their 
entry into the grand monde — that great 
world of fashion to meet which on equal 
terms gentle clever Mrs. Moreton under- 
took to prepare a select number — for a 
consideration. 

Miss Sibyl was seldom present at these 
moral tea-drinkings. She only graced 
them with her silent beauty on " guest- 
evenings." 

Miss Sibyl, — so ran the legend among 
the schoolgirls, whose love for mystery 
is as boundless as their faith in godlike 
young men, — Miss Sibyl was deeply in 
love. ** On her pale cheek concealment 
fed ;" under her calm bosom glowed — at 
white heat probably — an unrequited pas- 
sion. Others suggested that her love 
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was a soldier gone (latitude and longitude 
immaterial) to " the Wars," leaving pale 
Sibyl to languisli miserably during his 
absence. Would he ever return ? One 
girl — a practical one, as girls go — actually 
had the presumption to suggest that Sibyl 
had been jilted years ago. " She is no 
chicken, you know," said this audacious 
maiden, and was utterly scorned and 
scouted by her more romantic companions. 
Why, Sibyl was far too beautiful, far too 
proud, to be ill used by any man ! He 
might perhaps have been forced to leave 
her, torn away by ruthless parents, gone 
to "the Wars" in fact I And so the 
original suggestion got itself repeated 
with more interesting details for every 
edition. 

Meanwhile Sibyl interfered with her 
mother's pupils not at all. She allowed 
herself to be placidly adored by the girls, 
and only resented their boring her too 
much with their attentions. Demon- 
strative affection she never tolerated. A 
sure way to be ignominiously dismissed 
from her presence was to attempt to kiss 
her face. She would sit for hours, almost 
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motionless, in a favourite low lounging 
chair, head thrown back, eyes closed, feet 
on fender. If the girls chose to lie on the 
floor and embrace her shoes, that did not 
disturb her equanimity in the least, nor 
were the flounces of her elegant dresses 
injured by the timid pressure of adoring 
maiden's lips. And when Sibyl was very 
graciously inclined, she would even lend 
her hands to be kissed, but her face 
never. 

" What little idiots you all are !" she 
would sometimes remark ; but her languid 
tone never betrayed how thoroughly the 
words were meant. 

Mrs. Moreton inspired awe and 
veneration in the minds of her pupils, but 
mysterious attraction, maidenly adulation, 
never. On one occasion Sibyl said to 
her mother, 

" If anything in this world could puzzle 
me, it would be the absurd folly of these 
girls of yours. They are ready to kiss the 
very ground 1 walk on ; not for any virtue 
of mine, but just because I am * silent, 
pale, mysterious.' I have heard them say 
so a hundred times. Had they souls to 
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feel, to understand my real wretchedness, 
and that there was a time when I sorely 
needed a kind word, a little love, a little 
pity, I suppose they would have turned 
from me in—** 

" Great heavens, Sibyl, what are you 
talking about ?" her mother had cried, 
with unusual asperity, and a sudden 
paling of her ruddy face. Then she had 
risen, gone to her daughter, and looked 
at her in consternation. But Sibyl's tone 
and manner were as quiet as usual when 
she next spoke. 

" My nerves are shaken. I have 
actually a little feeling left still, you see. 
Something in ^austine*s eyes touched me. 
I have quite recovered now, I assure you. 
Ring for a cup of tea, and say I want it 
strong. Oh, pray do not hold my hand ! 
you know how I object to all that sort of 
thing. I am thankful Faustine has gone, 
that's all." 

Faustine was one of the most common- 
place of the Belgian schoolgirls, her only 
attraction consisted in big calf -like brown 
eyes. She had been kneeling, for the 
first and last time, at Sibyl's feet to say 
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good-bye, and receive the usual parting 
benediction. And from below she had 
gazed straight up under Sibyl's veiling 
lashes. 

This little incident had taken place the 
night the establishment in Brussels was 
broken up in December, three days before 
Sibyl met Hubert Carlton, whom now she 
was expecting, and in her own way hoping 
to see again, in Hastings. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



FEBN-LEA. 




u rr^^rm BEGAN to think three o'clock 

and you would never, never 
come, Hubert ! How soon 
will you be ready? When 
may they bring the horses round ?** 

The speaker is Pearl Carlton. She is 
very little changed. Wifehood in her is 
expressed by a look of unvarying content, 
which deepens into happiness whenever 
she meets her husband's eyes. At this 
moment those eyes dwell upon her with 
specially tender scrutiny ; for it is the 
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first time they behold Pearl en amazone. It 
was a whim of hers to go through all her 
"preparatory canters** without her hus- 
band. She has ridden six times in the 
school, and six times on the " hard high- 
road" with a master. And now the 
happy day has arrived on which, under 
Hubert's own supervision, she is to take 
Kitty, the fiery little chestnut, into Rich- 
mond Park, there to find out what going 
over grass is like. 

Pearl looks not only very happy, but 
Yery pretty too — a natural sequence in 
most cases. Her habit is faultlessly made ; 
its colour dark green. On her closely 
coiled hair the glossy hat sits daintily. 
Her collar, a narrow strip of snowy 
linen, is fastened by a neat stud, and in 
her tan-gloved hand she holds a small 
crop — cordless of course. 

"You look quite a little sporting 
character, I declare,'* says Hubert survey- 
ing her critically, and noting every detail. 
" I never saw you so perfectly dressed 
before." 

" What a pity I ever have to wear any- 

ing else, then I" she says gently tapping 
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the habit-skirt with her crop, " I love 
you to be pleased with me, Hugh." 

" Why, I am always delighted with you 
of course, you small goose ! Who could 
help it ?'' 

" It is by no means of course, and I 
don't want you not to be able to help it, 
dear," she says, with so irresistably 
pitiful an expression that Hubert lifts 
her off the ground, as though she were 
the child he loves to call her. She 
struggles, and has to purchase her free- 
dom by three kisses, not very unwillingly 
given. 

Presently Kitty, the chestnut mare, is 
dancing over the Hill at Richmond. She 
is quite as light-hearted as her mistress, 
and cannot possibly walk soberly just yet. 
Carlton is riding Belshazzar, a clean- 
limbed ugly-headed useful horse, with 
that peculiar depth of girth and power in 
the quarters that makes "those who 
know " and who see him passing, at once 
declare " would hunt fine." So Belshazzar 
would, and has done heretofore; and 
though, thanks to an untoward splint, he 
had to " lay by " last season, he will 
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come out again " as fresh as paint *' next 
autumn. 

The horses amicably dance in at the 
park gates together, and, their feet once 
on the elastic turf, break straightway into 
an easy canter. 

" How are you getting on. Pearl ?** asks 
her husband. 

" Oh, it's too delightful ! I never 
dreamt of anything so perfectly delicious 
as this !" she cries, and touches the mare's 
shoulder. On which Kitty gives a bound 
and a toss of her pretty head, and sudden- 
ly increases her speed to something like a 
licing spurt. It is only a spurt, though 
it lasts to the end of the first slope of 
turf, and makes Pearl breathless for a 
moment. As she halts, the sunny sky 
clouds suddenly and April's tear-drops 
in a shower fall ; to avoid which the horses 
are taken into the close shelter of a 
venerable oak-tree, leafless as yet of 
course. 

" You certainly do your riding-master 
great credit, little woman," says Hubert, 
who has watched his wife critically hither- 
to. "I honestly congratulate you and 
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him. You manage that mare admirably ; 
and she has a bit of temper. Pity it is 
too late now ; I really believe you could 
have had a gallop with the Queen's, you 
seem so thoroughly at home in your 
saddle. You have lots of pluck, and that 
is after all the chief thing in hunting. A 
bit of training is all you and the mare 
require now. You have not tried any 
jumping in the school, have you ? Just 
as well not. They might have taught you 
some fancy tricks there, and that is not 
what we want in the field. I shall give 
you your first lesson here to-day. Will 
you follow me ?" 

" To the world's end," she says, laugh- 
ing. But though she laughs, .she means 
what she says. 

The rain is over. A level piece of turf 
spreads invitingly away to the left of the 
road. Carlton tells Belshazzar " to mind 
his business, as the ladies mean follow- 
ing." To this Belshazzar responds by a 
quick forward motion of his attentive 
ears, and settles down to an easy stride. 

Kitty, under her mistress's gentle hand, 
feeling no irritating touch of curb, is 
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likeTvise reasonable, and " minds her 
business." And so they approach the 
drain (I have heard it described as a 
brook by enterprising persons). Kitty, 
becoming aware of the fact that something 
unusual is expected of her, tosses her 
head and fusses and jumps about in a 
very ridiculous manner, while Belshazzar 
swings quietly on, and just takes " the 
brook" in his stride. Not so Kitty. 
This is evidently an affair of importance ; 
to make a fuss here, and get herself 
coaxed and entreated, appears to her a 
proper and feminine act. So Kitty re- 
fuses to continue on her pleasant course, 
and, planting her feet firmly on the bank 
of the ditch, shakes her head and tosses 
a moist foam-flake into her mistress's face. 

" Strike her sharply on the flank. 
Pearl !" cries Hubert, watching from the 
other side. 

" Must I, Hugh ? Why won't you let 
me coax her to do it ? She will presently, 
pretty pet," pleads Pearl. 

" Do as I tell you, child, and do not 
encourage such an absurd show of temper 
on the brute's part." 
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Pearl unwillingly obeys her lord. She 
strikes timidly enough, but Kitty feels 
the smart of intended chastisement, and 
wildly resents the implied dignity. She 
swerves, rears, plunges ; then suddenly 
veers right round, puts her head down, and 
settles to quite racing speed this time, 
and for far more than one length of turf. 

Carlton, not in the least disturbed, 
quietly watches the whole proceeding. 
He sees that Pearl sits close apd steady, 
and is content to let her fight the battle 
out unaided. He is secure in her spirit 
and courage, and never doubts that in the 
end she will couquer the mare, although 
that irate creature has at this mo- 
ment carried her mistress quite out of 
sight. 

" Belshazzar, you had better keep quiet, 
you beggar, or you will catch it too," says 
Carlton, as his horse fidgets and neighs 
after his stable companion. Then, as an 
emphatic warning of what may be in 
store for him, Belshazzar gets a sharp 
cut across the crest, a call to duty which 
he is already acquainted with. He is a 
sensible creature, and at once submits to 
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circumstances and the master. The 
master lights a cigar, and waits. He 
waits a long time ; it must be quite a 
quarter of an hour now since Kitty bore 
her mistress away at that mad pace. 
With all his stoicism, Hubert begins to 
look ahead somewhat nervously. No sign 
of Pearl or the mare. The ground is 
moist, the grass still wet from many 
showers, the sound of horses* feet could 
not be heard a few yards off. Carlton 
begins to reproach himself with too much 
confidence in his inexperienced little 
wife's horsemanship. The least he can 
do is to gallop after her now. Alas, if she 
should have come to grief I 

At this moment, as suddenly as if she 
had risen from the earth like a phantom, 
Pearl, who has crept up behind, passes 
close by Hubert, and takes Kitty on in an 
easy gallop and over " the brook." Then 
sharply turns her head, and brings her 
back again to the master's side. All this 
has been done in less time than it takes to 
tell, and exceedingly well done too. 

Carlton was utterly amazed for a 
moment at the suddenness of the ap- 
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parition ; but, all the same, his connoisseur 
eyes noted those two jumps, and knew 
them to be ably done. 

" Where on earth did you spring from, 
Pearl ?" he says, leaning over and patting 
Kitty's n^ck approvingly. 

" I took her a long way round against 
her will, as she had chosen to carry me 
off without leave. So we are quits. We 
have . been up by the White Lodge, and 
then passed the Robin Hood Gates. 
Then I took Miss Kitty over a much 
bigger jump than this, down by the 
lower road. She knew I meant it that 
time, and obeyed at once without any 
resistance. She did not believe it was 
her mistress at all when she had that 
cruel cut ; of course she resented that, and 
utterly refused to obey. After all she 
was only a little wilful ; and we are all 
that now and then, and would not like 
being punished for it. Would we, Hugh ? 
Now Kitty and I have quite made our 
peace, and I do not believe she will ever 
refuse a jump again." 

" Pearl, you certainly have both pluck 
and a strong will of your own," says her 
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husband, looking into her gentle face, 
with some wonder in his eyes. 

" I have never submitted to anything I 
thought wrong," says Pearl; "and I trust 
I never shall." 

" Yet you do all I ask of you ?" says 
he questioningly ; " indeed you anticipate 
all my wishes." 

" Dearest, as if you could ask or wish 
me to do anything wrong !" cries she, and 
lays her hand on his arm, as their horses 
walk side by side. " I am not sure that 
I could even bring myself to question that 
what you bid me do is other than right. 
If such doubt ever came, I should strive 
to put it by at once." 

" Why, little wife, how you flatter and 
spoil me ! One would think I was the 
pink of perfection." 

" So you are in my eyes, Hugh, because 
I so love you." 

At home Dora was watching impatient- 
ly for the return of the horses. Her 
former acquaintance with the circus- 
steed had left a lasting impression of fear 
on her memory, and it was with strong 
misgivings and anxious eyes that she had 
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seen Pearl mount for the first time in the 
riding-school. 

To-day she had watched Pearl ride 
away in fresh alarm. There was no 
master present, with careful eye and 
ready hand, to guide and protect. Mr. 
Carlton would, of course, not understand 
how difficult a task this riding out of 
doors was to a beginner, and how much 
allowance should be made for his wife ; 
and Dora had already learned that what- 
ever he chose to command. Pearl always 
obeyed. With ever-growing anxiety the 
devoted little maiden had stood watching, 
and great was her delight when she saw 
the mistress of " Fern-Lea " ride in at'the 
gate unharmed, with a smile on her face 
and a ready kiss on her lips, which she 
threw up to Dora at the window. 

It was a charming house, this same 
Fern-Lea, and had been chosen by Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlton when thev came to 
London together in January. It stood on 
the hill at Richmond, not in the main 
road, but scarce five minutes walk from 
the view of Thames and woodland glade 
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and picturesque riverside houses. Fern- 
Lea was detached, and lay in a pretty bit 
of ground, and had a wide gravel sweep 
and two swinging gates in front, and a 
really well-arranged garden at the back. 
Not only were flowers of every sort and 
size expected to blossom there when the 
right hour should come, but, beyond a 
wire-fence covered with evergreen creepers, 
a kitchen garden of some extent was laid 
out. In this culinary ground, fruit and 
vegetables, of all sorts and sizes too, were 
promised by an enterprising gardener, 
with whom Mrs. Carlton had many a long 
discussion on floriculture generally, and 
Mr. Macgregor*s method — the best extant, 
of course — in particular. Dora was fright- 
ened of Macgregor, with his keen eyes 
and stubbly red hair and beard, the colour 
of which reminded her of Felix. Felix 
regularly wrote the child loving letters, 
and sent her wonderful scraps to put 
into a book given to her by Mr. Morel. 
Pearl read the letters to Dora and wrote 
ailswers for her. In this way the child did 
not object to hold communion with her 
youthful adorer. 
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It was only a month since the Carltons 
had taken possession of Fem-Lea, and 
finally settled themselves in their home. 
What a pleasant time had been spent in 
finding a suitable house, and then in all 
the planning, arranging, and furnishing ! 
How far they had travelled about in the 
suburbs before the desideratum was dis- 
covered ; then how much shopping had to 
be done, how many inquiries made, how 
many consultations held, before the general 
furnishing was accomplished. The house 
was broad and low, and had two much 
projecting bows on the ground-floor, on 
which were all the guest-rooms. Out at 
the back a billiard-room had been added by 
the last tenant, and a very handsome place 
it was too, panelled in oak and through- 
out, and having a polished floor. On the 
other side lay kitchen and servants* offices. 
Built of fine old-looking red brick, though 
rejoicing everywhere in plate-glass win- 
dows, the outer harmony between this 
contrast of ancient and modem was re- 
established by the intervention of kindly 
Nature. She had lent herself to creeping 
in an ever-growing mantle of ivy over all 
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available space, and gave dignity even to 
the bright one-panes that are so comforting 
to the dwellers within the house, but al- 
ways tempt the artistic passer-by to abuse 
the want of taste that can substitute 
modern plate-glass for ancient lattice- work 
or Queen Anne's twelve panes. 

The master's study and the mistress's 
boudoir were so characteristic of the taste 
of each as to deserve special attention. 
Of the other dwelling-rooms it need only 
be said that they were arranged, and 
decorated in the approved style of the 
day. They exhibited no distinctive 
peculiarity beyond the good fact that 
everything within them was chosen with 
simplicity and in excellent taste. Nothing 
obtrusive in colour or ornament offended 
the eye of the visitor, whp felt at once 
that cultivated people lived within these 
walls. Carlton's taste had been to some 
extent educated by the fact of his having 
spent most of his time among people who 
were surrounded by all the luxuries that 
money can obtain; while Pearl's innate 
love for all that was artistic and refined 
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now found a practical vent in the careful 
selection of form and colour. 

The master's study, otherwise the smok- 
ing-den, though comfortable, was by no 
means elaborate. It formed the connect- 
ing link between the end of the hall and 
the billiard-room, and was reallv little 
better than a passage. Two sides of it 
were lined with shelves — book-shelves — 
but on them no books. Cigar-boxes, a 
vast reserve, stood piled upon those 
shelves, the date when bought, and when 
so placed, in labels on each. Tobacco- 
jars of various kinds, cigar-cases in 
Japanese lacquer, in straw, in cork, in 
leather, even in silver, lay there in state. 
Over the two doors antlers were fastened, 
and on them placed canes, whips, crops 
with and without thongs. Against one of 
the unoccupied walls, mahogany whip- 
rests, a novel institution at that time, 
were screwed. In them the whip-head is 
gently but firmly clasped by two india- 
rubber fingers, and the long stick hangs 
vertically, to straighten and, as it were, 
stretch itself before it is next required. 
Foils, fencing-masks, pugilistic glov66, a 
VOL. I. s 
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couple of sword-sticks, and dumb-bells in 
three sizes were Ijdng about or hanging 
up on the wall. There were four rocking 
chairs, deep and rest-giving, and a small 
writing-table with an appropriate leather 
stool ; also an official pen and inkstand, 
that looked like business, and a clean 
blotting-pad. And on this table was the 
book-slide, containing Carlton's favourite, 
indeed his only, literature : "On the 
Horse and its Use to Man," in two 
volumes ; " A Help to Veterinary Know- 
ledge," by a Vet., in one volume; 
" Sponge's Sporting Tour," illustrated 
by John Leech, and bought on that 
account j and Carlyle's " Life of Frederick 
the Grreat." But if literature was scantily 
represented, the master's room abounded 
in pictures. Indeed the remaining wall 
was covered entirely with what may be 
described as "The Sporting Series;" 
^' Just off," " Well Started," " Down the 
Road," " A Spanking Team," " To the 
Derby," " Home again," " In at the 
Finish," &c., illustrated in well-accen- 
tuated lines and vivid colouring: every 
phase of riding, driving, hunting, and 
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coaching. These pictures gave constant 
pleasure to Carlton, and he seldom filled 
his pipe or selected a cigar without 
placing himself before one of these 
"works of art." Then would he con- 
template it with sympathetic interest, 
and comment on its beauties to whoever 
might be within earshot. And his wife, 
who knew no pleasure apart from him, 
tutored herself diligently to understand 
the slang familiar to "horsey" people, 
and before long learnt to judge points 
equine very fairly. On one occasion 
Grates, the head-groom, said concerning 
a dubious four-year-old, and addressing 
himself to the master, 

" You just let the missis see him. Sir, 
she's got such a clear heye for a hoss, 
she 'as — a deal a better heye nor some of 
us, what thinks we know a precious lot." 

This touching tribute to her ability 
Carlton reported to his wife verbatim. 
And the little woman felt quite flattered, 
for she saw that the compliment had 
evidently pleased her husband ; indeed he 
repeated Gates's encomium to every visitor 
for a month after. And so it came 

s 2 
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about that a gentlewoman, with pure 
tastes and the capability of keenly appre- 
ciating and sympathising with, all that is 
best and most ideal in life, for the sake of 
the husband she loved, adapted herself to 
his ideas and pursuits in all things. She 
descended into stable minutiaB, learnt to 
define the points of a horse, and felt her- 
self honoured by the groom's compliment 
on her " 'ossy heye," because her lord 
was pleased thereby. 

To think on such love, such utter self- 
abnegation, gives one a feeling of pity 
mingled with tenderness, and a sad fore- 
boding as to such a devoted woman's 
future. She is sure to estrange herself 
gradually from the mental resources that 
have wholesomely fed her girlhood, and will 
learn to give all her time and thought to 
pleasing the man she loves. In the case 
of Hubert, had he felt so inclined, he 
might, together with his wife, have risen 
to a higher mental culture. He had fine 
intellectual capabilities, but had utterly 
neglected them, and was now inclining 
towards a very commonplace existence. 
The chances were that from a general 
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interest in " horses" lie would drift on to 
" the turf," and then lead the vagabond 
life that "turf" seems to entail upon 
** owners" more or less. 

Had Pearl, to her thoughtful and refined 
mind, joined some knowledge, some ex- 
perience of the world and of men, she 
might, and surely would, have greatly 
influenced her husband. As it was, she 
was too young, and far too modest to 
assert herself or her opinions in any way. 
He also was too young to realise the 
earnest depth of her nature, or to com- 
prehend the lasting happiness in store for 
them if they would take life and its duties 
and pleasures in that higher sense for 
which both were by nature fitted. 

Pearl, without a friend or relative to 
claim any of her time or attention, gave 
herself and her undivided love to her 
husband, whom she regarded with the 
trusting eyes of perfect faith. And Hubert, 
thinking her a sweet little wife, a cheerful 
companion, and a blessing generally, was 
pleased that she should share whatever 
happened to constitute his chief amuse- 
ment. At this time it was the breaking- 
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in of young horses. If his wife played or 
sang in the evening, and she did both 
well, he would listen in laasy satisfaction, 
smoking the while, and sometimes dozing. 
If, when he came home from that mys- 
terious business of his, he found her 
sketching or painting, he generally bade 
her " put that by," and come out to the 
stable with him. With her natural desire 
for knowledge strong within her, she had 
time after time endeavoured to interest 
her husband in some " improving" book. 
She would bring forth a volume of essays, 
or the life and thoughts of some great 
man, hoping to be allowed to read aloud, 
and to get Hubert to talk over what had 
been so read with her. But he declined 
to listen at all, substituting bezique, ecarte^ 
or a chat. And if, on occasion, noting 
his wife's evident desire to read to him, 
he declared himself willing to please her 
by listening, he would allow his thoughts 
to stray away, and solve some mental 
problem on business, or far more fre- 
quently on horseflesh. This indifference 
arose from no incapability of comprehen- 
sion, but simply from idleness, and an 
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absence of some rousing power that might 
have awakened his mental faculties, and 
given him a desire to cultivate them, and 
fit himself for interests worthy of a healthy 
mind. 

It did not take Mrs. Carlton long to find 
out that her husband's tastes and hers 
were dissimilar, and she did not hesitate 
for a moment in endeavouring to foUow 
his lead in all respects. Now and then 
he would graciously propose that she 
should read the political leaders of the 
various papers of the day to him. Nor 
did he object to listen to gossip or spicy 
articles in certain weeklies, preferring 
those that dealt uncompromisingly with 
social shortcomings. 

The " sporting intelligence," the " latest 
from Newmarket," or " turf-news," Carl- 
ton was always ready to hear, and would 
listen with the easy smile of " one who 
knows better" to Pearl's reading of 
" racing notes." To see him thus smiling- 
ly satisfied with his inner convictions 
delighted his wife, who never for a 
moment doubted his superiority to the 
rest of the world. 
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Is love blind ? Does it not rather see all 
virtues with such magnifjring glasses as 
absolutely to exclude the vision of faults ? 
So it certainly was with this most loving 
woman, who in all things adapted herself 
to her life's chosen lord, and in so doing 
felt she was honoured and content. 

Her days passed very pleasantly, and 
she realised, while she possessed it, her 
tranquil happiness. She would go from 
room to room in her pretty home, and 
wander out through garden and conserva- 
tories, or into the lanes and away to the 
wide-spreading park — if not by Hubert's 
side, then with Dora's small hand in hers, 
and in her heart a perpetual thanksgiving, 
which mostly found vent in some sym- 
pathetic melody, and hummingly left her 
lips. 

Carlton's " business," still an unsolved 
mystery to his wife, did not take up much 
of his time, though it evidently provided 
the means for spending it pleasurably. 
Three or four mornings in the week he 
would say, 

" I must go to the old place and look 
after things to-day." Then, much re- 
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gretted, reluctantly parted with, he would 
take himself away, returning about seven 
o'clock, artificially prepared for his dinner 
by sherry-and-bitters partaken of at the 
club. 

That club was as great a mystery to 
Mrs. Carlton as the business of Teak and 
Brine ; but it seemed to her as if her hus- 
band spent as much of his time in town at 
one place as the other. The artificial 
appetite procured by club-bitters certainly 
never deceived the anxious little wife, 
who, on the first few occasions of Carlton's 
not enjoying his dinner, anxiously inquired 
as to his health. 

" You are eating nothing, Hugh. Are 
you not well, dearest ?" 

But having twice or thrice been told — 
" It's the fault of the fellows at the club, 
dear. They bother one to go in for a 
heavy feed at two, call it a snack, and up- 
set one's digestion," — Mrs. Carlton made no 
further comment, but took care on " town- 
days " to provide some specially light and 
tempting dishes for Hubert's dinner, 
which she knew he would be sure to enjoy 
even if he was not " very hungry." 
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So did this attentive wife watch over 
and tend her young husband in all things, 
spending her time in a happy seeking for 
whatever might please him best. Nor did 
she by any means disdain the care and 
comfort of the " inner man/* which to 
many of our ladies seems so utterly be- 
neath their notice, and is, mostly, left en- 
tirely to the discretion and temper of — 
cook. A great mistake, ladies, and the 
first cause of more domestic wrangling 
than would seem credible if put down 
glaringly, in statistics. 




CHAPTEE XXII. 



PEAEL S SANCTUM. 




ITTLE Dora's red-letter days 
were those on whicli Mr. Carl- 
ton went to town. Then Pearl 
was all hers once again, and 
the child revelled in the fact of being 
constantly in the presence of the only 
being who had ever loved and tended 
her. " The master" gone, his wife esta- 
blished herself in her sanctum, and 
Dora knew that she was always welcome 
there. This boudoir had the prettiest 
outlook; for from its deep bay-window 
there was a glimpse to be caught of a 
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stretch of turf, a few old trees, and a 
bright sheet of water in the park. The 
decorations of the boudoir were kept in 
gradations of one colour, hangings and 
cushionings aU of that soft gray-green 
that is really neither, and yet both, and 
wholly restful to the eye. On the waUs 
we pictures; not many, as in the 
master's den, only a chosen few, and 
those really good. In the prominent 
place above the mantel, and facing you 
as you entered, hung " Romeo and Juliet" 
in the dim beauty of a cloudless moonlit 
night. The sight of that picture — and 
she looked on it many a time in the 
twenty-four hours — always brought to 
Pearl's mind some grateful recollection 
of the Steinmanns and the many pleasant 
days spent among them. The sight of 
that picture also kept vividly before her 
mind's eye what art can achieve, and 
brought back to her the experience she 
had had of what reaUy artistic work 
means, learnt, as she sat a happy indus- 
trious pupil, in Morel's studio. Of him, 
Claud — the man apart from the artist — 
she would sometimes think also. She 
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wondered if by any happy chance he and 
she were likely to meet again. He had 
talked of settling in London in the 
spring; but London seemed so far, so 
vast, and Pearl's ideas about it were of 
the vaguest. If only Hubert and Mr. 
Morel had met I They could not fail to 
have liked one another, and then they 
would have been such good friends ; and 
perhaps by this time Mr. Morel might 
have been kind enough to come down to 
Fern-Lea occasionally and assist her in 
her work. 

One day it occurred to her, in con- 
sequence of a chance remark of Carlton's, 
to wonder if after all she had been mis- 
taken in the artist. Perhaps she had 
over-estimated his friendship for her ; for 
he certainly had behaved oddly. For a 
time he had professed so great an interest 
in her and her work ; he had devoted so 
many hours to helping her ; he had pro- 
tested so earnestly his great desire always 
to be permitted to be of use to her ; and 
then suddenly, at the most important 
crisis of her life, he had absented himself. 
He had gone away without a word of 
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congratulation, without offering her even 
a flower, or any little gift, as all the 
others had done who knew of her good 
fortune. At that time the girl had been 
so overwhelmed with every kind of atten- 
tion, and with the sense of the pending 
great change in her life, that she had 
thought less of this genial friend's sudden 
coldness than she did now when she was 
quietly settled in her own home. 

Once at her work in the sanctum, en- 
grossed by the painting tinder her hand, 
each accessory of her work brought to 
her mind a vivid recollection of the 
watchful eye of her self-constituted 
master. He had always been quick at 
finding fault, and delighted if he could 
justly praise ; he was always on the alert, 
and never gave her a chance of despond- 
ing about what she considered her feeble 
efforts ; but readily encouraged and helped 
her at all times with cheery voice and 
ready hand. Until now Pearl had never 
worked at her beloved painting unaided, 
and the only thing she ever felt the want 
of in these happy days was advice and 
assistance in this her favourite pursuit. 
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and the possibility of " talking art" to a 
congenial mind. For art Hubert cared 
nothing, as he understood it not at all. 

That picture of "Romeo and Juliet," 
to Pearl a never-ending lesson, was in 
itself no marvel either of colour or execu- 
tion. But it was painted with true feel- 
ing; there was more than talent in the 
rendering of Juliet's face and attitude, 
and in the dimmer delineation of the 
gallant youth who stood in the shade 
below, his eyes uplifted to the maiden 
who, like himself, had given love so 
sudden, yet so deep, so perilous, so 
sweet. . . . 

When Pearl first saw that picture her 
lover was far away over the sea, prayed 
for, longed for, ceaselessly thought about ; 
and to her mind this painting became an 
ideal, a softly-coloured embodiment of 
what Hubert felt for her and she for 
him. The very haze of night, the darkly- 
shadowing trees, the soft nioonbeams 
playing on Juliet's face — all added to the 
mysterious charm that drew her towards 
Claud's work again and again, and con- 
tinued to do so long after she had seen 
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grander pictures, whicli she knew to be 
of higher merit. But as the old Professor 
at Hamburg and young Mrs. Carlton at 
Richmond both loved Morel's picture, 
and in all sincerity admired it, it is certain 
there must have been much subtle power 
in work that could so strangely move two 
such dissimilar, though absolutely honest, 
earnest souls. 

Mrs. Carlton's sanctum was by no 
means a studio only, for in it stood one 
of Broadwood's pianettes with a bright 
tone, which pleased Dora far more than 
the elaborate "grand" in the drawing- 
room. Here Dora had lessons in scales 
and notes, and amused herself by picking 
out small tunes by ear. Then there was 
a carved book-case, getting gradually 
filled, in which the works of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Thackeray, Gothe, and Schiller 
already figured in handsome bindings of 
maroon and gold. For her books Pearl 
had an almost personal affection. She 
loved to handle them, to turn over page 
after page, to read a few lines here and 
there, to come upon some telling verse 
and repeat it until it became her own, so 
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far as memory could make it so. It 
pleased her greatly to realise that those 
treasures of print, those records of 
masterly minds and thought, really be- 
longed to her. The mere possession gave 
her many an hour's delight, both as to 
the outward form and the mine of wealth 
contained therein, which in course of time 
she hoped to some extent to make her 
own. 

As to " society," that first desideratum 
and ruling anxiety with so many newly- 
married couples, it was at present terra 
incognita to Mrs. Carlton, who had neither 
thought nor desire beyond her charming 
home. Carlton heard and saw all he 
cared for in the way of "men" at his 
club, and did not in the least trouble about 
who was likely to call at Fern-Lea, or 
whence the first invitation might be ex- 
pected. He had hitherto mixed very 
little inr " London society," and considered 
parties, &c., " an awful bore." At 
Hastings he had been obliged to go 
through a certain visiting routine when 
staying with Lady Caroline, but in 
London he knew few families. 
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Mr. Walton had come to Fern-Lea 
twice on Sundays, and expressed the 
pleasure he really felt in seeing his dear 
ward so well established. He also tho- 
roughly enjoyed the luncheon and dinner, 
at which Mrs. Carlton presided. 

There had been some other visitors too : 
the Rector and his wife, the old Doctor 
and his daughter, and two or three ladies 
living in the neighbourhood. The general 
opinion expressed about the mistress of 
Fern-Lea was in her favour. " She was 
young," they said; "rather simple — ^too 
simple in dress decidedly ; a little peculiar 
perhaps, but quite a lady, and nice on the 
whole." 

" Fat Mrs. Lofthouse asked me if your 
business was in the City, dear," said 
Mrs. Carlton, repeating the questions of 
the morning-callers to her husband with 
comments of her own. 

"And what did you say to fat Mrs. 
Lofthouse, Pearl ?" 

" I said I did not know. Then she 
looked so surprised, and cried out, * Did 
I understand you to say that you did not 
know, Mrs. Carlton ?' Mrs. Lofthouse is 
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not a lady, Hugh, I think, or she would 
not have spoken like that." 

" Probably not. Tell me, child, bow 
did you shut her up ?" 

" Shut her up ! What does that mean ?" 

" Little goose ! bow did you answer 
her, and get rid of the business ?" 

" Your business ? Not at all. Oh, 
Hugh, when am I to know about it? 
Do you remember on Christmas-eve pro- 
mising to take me to the * old place,' as 
you called it ?" 

" Of course I remember, and I will 
take you. Fix this day week, if you like. 
To-morrow I am going to Hastings, and 
may have to stay until Saturday. Oh, 
don't look so miserable, little wife ; it is 
only a matter of two or three days." 

" Dear Hugh, won't you take me with 
you ? Let me try to make your mother 
think less ill of me ; do. When last you 
went down, you said you would pave 
the way for my going next time. Next 
time has come. Dearest, may not I come 
tbo ?" 

Her hands were on his shoulder, her 
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face uplifted, and sweet entreaty in her 
eyes. 

"My dear child, it is awfully hard to 
say No to you ; but, believe me, No is the 
right word here, for both our sakes. 
Time does so much, and time will surely 
convince the old lady that I have done 
well, and that she is acting most foolishly 
in keeping you at a distance like this. If 
it is too hard on you, little wife, to let 
me go over into the enemy's camp, say 
the word, and I will stay at home. I can 
send a clerk down with the mother's 
money and accounts. She is very par- 
ticular, and looks into all her investments 
narrowly; indeed that is the only time 
she wears glasses. Perhaps the effect of 
sending a clerk will be salutary. She 
approves of me from a business point of 
view, and may condescend to civility, for 
the sake of bringing me down in person 
another time. Almost a happy thought, 
is it not. Pearl ? Shall I decline to go ?" 

"No, Hugh; ph, certainly no! That 
is the last thing I would wish you to do. 
I have separated you too much from 
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your mother already ; it always hurts me 
to think of it." 

" Don't think of it, child. Indeed, you 
need not fret about that." 

" When you are with her, dearest, try 
if you can to tell her, in your^ own way — 
that way of yours I love so much, and 
which she surely cannot resist — that I 
long to see her; that we are so happy 
together; that you are so very good 
to me." 

Hubert took her hands in his, and, 
laughing, kissed them. 

" You certainly are the dearest and the 
most romantic of little women, and you 
think of me and talk to me as if I were 
a hero in a schoolgirl's novel. Tell me. 
Pearl, are you always going to love me 
Hke this — always and always ?" 

There was steady light in her eyes, but 
no laughter, as she said, 

" My love for you can never end." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



GABRIEL — BUT NOT AN ANGEU 





AJOR MoKBNZIB had been in 
England twelve months, and, 
from his point of view, had 
made excellent use of his time. 
There was no music-hall in London with 
which he was not thoroughly acquainted, 
not exactly with the architectural details 
of the building, but with every " artiste '* 
there performing. 

" Roaring Jimmy," " Slashing Tommy," 
"Bright-eyed Minnie," "The Indefatig- 
able Twins," were all bosom-friends of 
the Major's. He delighted in the ready 
and not too delicate wit which, with 
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telling repartee, formed the staple of their 
coiivei»a<a0n ; and he generously " stood " 
hot jMippers, as well as countless " perpen- 
dicular drinks," to the choicest of these 
music-hall spirits. He had also been 
known to give elaborate dinners to some 
ladies of the baUet and their associates at 
Kichmond and at Grreenwich, and there 
were a few theatres in the metropolis 
where Major McKenzie was always sure 
of a boisterous welcome " behind the 
scenes." These few were the exceptions, 
however; for it had frequently happened 
that managers refused point-blank to 
allow the Major access to any but the 
pubhc seats in the theatre, those he might 
pay for and occupy, if he so chose. 
When the attraction was great he did pay 
for his stall, and pocketed the snub, 
cursing the would be snubber. 

McKenzie senior, a very old man already 
— for that Cuban climate prematurely 
withers up even a tough Scot — ^had spent 
his life in the steady amassing and hoard- 
ing of money. This hoarding had be- 
come his ruling passion, if passion that 
can be called which is utterly wanting in 
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tenderness, of which there was not a grain 
in the man's composition. Next to this 
craving for money was the desire for the 
advancement of his only son and heir. 

To purchase a commission for Gabriel 
was an easy matter, and, thanks to the 
deadly climate, promotion was speedy. 
Having thus rapidly distinguished himself, 
and with his military honours thick upon 
him, the next thing was to go to Europe 
and show the people of Great Britain how 
fine an English gentleman and soldier 
might be reared upon the famous islands 
in the Caribbean seas. 

That Gabriel, to prove his case, must 
spend money his father knew well, and, 
strange to say, did not grudge it. On 
one point he felt tolerably secure : the 
money would be treated with care and dis- 
crimination, and his son would surely 
never give away a farthing without getting 
as nearly as possible a " ha'porth's '* 
equivalent for it. And in this premise 
old McKenzie was right. Gabriel was not 
miserly; on the contrary, he spent his 
money freely; but he never laid out a 
sovereign without reflection, and he had 
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all the Scotch shrewdness in driving and 
making the most of his bargains. During 
the previous season he had hired, and 
luxuriantly furnished chambers in St. • 
James's. Feeling the cold of London 
during the winter, he re-let the rooms 
very advantageously, and looked sharply 
after the noble tenant's monthly payments. 
He had a dark-green miniature brougham, 
with a blood-red hand upon the panel ; 
and in this it was his pleasure to drive 
with both windows closed, smoking always, 
and occasionally accompanied by a showily- 
attired lady. He had a handsome saddle- 
horse, as black as and far glossier than 
his hair, and he had two smaU grooms, 
sharp young Jews both, who realized 
the advantage of holding their tongues 
and doing thoroughly what was de- 
manded of them. They were paid 
weekly by the master himself, who made 
deductions for every lack of attention. 
Prejudiced persons have been known to 
object to youthful Hebrews, on account of 
a certain thickness of speech and a cha- 
racteristic feature, especially prominent in 
lads who have not altogether completed 
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their growth. Thanks to this popular 
prepossession, the supply of youth^l 
Moses and Abrahams, able and willing to 
serve, is far greater than the demand. So 
Major McKenzie showed his usual dis- 
crimination when he engaged these clever 
and thrifty black-eyed boys. Remarkably 
well they did their work, and few horses 
or broughams in London were better 
turned out than his. 

When the Major went to Hastings, he 
sold his horses and carriages to the same 
noble young Marquis who had rented his 
chambers, and sold ** the stable lot" well. 
Then he interviewed his grooms, and told 
them if they did not get engaged by a 
master who admired their beauty more 
than he did during the winter, he would 
be pleased to re-engage them for the sake 
of their lovely noses next May; with 
which delicate compliment he dismissed 
them. And when May came they both 
re-entered his service. 

But as yet it was only April. And in 
this soft variable month of alternate tears 
and smiles Gabriel met his ideal at 
Hastings; but she was not in the least 
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like April or given to smiles or tears. 
She was calm, cold, reserved like frigid 
January, with no chance of thaw. But, 
chill as she was, she made a warm im- 
pression on Gabriel's sanguine tempera- 
ment, and he resolved to make a handsome 
bid for so stately a wife. Many ladies 
during the season had aspired for the 
honour of his hand, but not one of them 
with all her efforts had stirred his heart 
as had impassive Sibyl Moreton, who 
made no effort at all. 

"Marry money if you can, my boy," 
the old Scotchman had said; " but if you 
don't happen to find the sort you like best 
with cash, then do the next best thing : 
make your gold go a long way, and get 
the handsomest that money can help you 
to. Some of the prettiest girls are to be 
found among the nobility, and they're 
every one of them to be bought, so long 
as you can bid high enough. No woman 
is worth a very high bid though ; that you 
know as well as I do. But it's a very 
good plan to hold your wife in your power 
and keep her in proper subjection. Now 
if she be rich in money as well as in con- 
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ceit, you have no great chance of getting 
on. There is not one of them that isn't 
the better for being strongly bound to 
you, and the securest way to bind them is 
to make them beg for every sixpence 
before you'll take it out of your pocket at 
all." 

Such, delivered with due guttural accent, 
was the advice of the Major's papa, and 
though the undutiful son apparently 
laughed at his parent, those words of 
wisdom made an impression, and in due 
season bore fruit. 

The great wealth of young Major 
McKenzie got itself noised abroad, and 
the enterprising ladies who looked at his 
swarthy skin and heard his unctuous talk 
felt instinctively that this must be a rich 
man, a great catch ! Dear, discriminating, 
unselfish, affectionate spinsters ! How 
kind they were to this dark stranger, how 
considerately they glossed over his speech 
— " A little free at times, my dear, but so 
much to the point, so witty 1" And the 
chaperoning mothers, too, trying to en- 
courage this rich gentleman from the 
West Indies — how anxious they were that 
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Blanche should look her best and be civil, 
and that pert Nelly should be less abrupt ! 
As for Floss, she was incorrigible; she 
laughed at everybody, and at the " nigger 
Major" too. Yet, strange to say, it was the 
^'laughing Floss" of a " garden of girls" 
to whom McKenzie usually showed the 
most attention, perhaps because just such 
girls made not the slightest effort to 
attract it. 

The Major brought with him such 
letters of introduction as procured his 
reception once in some of the highest-class 
merchants' houses ; he rarely got invited 
a second time ; but at such houses he met 
adventurous mothers, daughters, and other 
ladies of a certain age, who acted inde- 
pendently ; these one and all pursued him 
with invitations and attentions. Poor 
ladies ! It was all trouble thrown away, 
for from Gabriel came no response. The 
female society that suited and pleased him 
best he could find in the various halls of 
delight alluded to above, and among the 
ladies anxious to secure him as a husband 
he saw none that was to his mind worthy 
of the honour. Then Fate led him into 
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Lady Carlton's boudoir, where he saw 
Sibyl Moreton; and he acknowledged to 
himself that such a woman as this had 
power to stir his blood and fire his imagi- 
nation ; that to possess her as his wife 
would be to his lasting credit ; and that 
to penetrate her chill reserve, and make 
her amenable to himself as master, would 
be an achievement worthy of his prowess 
and his wealth. 

Wednesday (the Wednesday so looked 
forward to) had come at last, and 
McKenzie was dressing with more care 
than usual (and being a vain man the 
process was always an elaborate one), 
feeling the while a most unwonted 
emotion at the thought that he was within 
an hour to see his charmer again. He 
pictured to himself how charming she 
would look ; he hoped she would wear her 
dress open at the throat, he longed for a 
better view of that snowy neck ; and he 
determined to see her eyes to-night 
and to decide on their colour. She must 
be broken of that trick of keeping her lids 
down; it was irritating, and suggested 
blindness. It provoked him to have to 
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admit to himself that he, so apt a 
connoisseur in female beauty, should have 
no idea of the colour of the eyes of the 
lady he resolved to make his wife — unless 
by any chance she should not answer his 
expectations when he saw her without her 
bonnet to-night. 

He had followed Lady Caroline's sug- 
gestion to the letter, had not even called 
at Glenville House : " She will not feel 
sure of me," he thought. Nevertheless he 
had seen her daily, as she and her mother 
drove along the sea-front, and he had 
marked with satisfaction the sensation 
caused by the ladies in the dark-green 
victoria. Had also noted with admira- 
tion the graceful nonchalance with which 
Sibyl leant back on the cushions, scarcely 
deigning to acknowledge the hat which 
he lifted with such empressement in 
answer to Mrs. Moreton's cordial bow 
of greeting. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



HOW LABT-SPIDERS SPIN. 
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RE you ready, Sibyl?" asked 
Mrs. Moreton, knocking at 
the door of her daughter's 
room. There was no audible 
reply ; but after some delay the door was 
unbolted, Mrs. Moreton entered, and 
Sibyl without a word went back to the 
cheval-glass. The light from the candela- 
bra fell full upon her face. Her mother 
gazed upon her with evident anxiety. 

"You look beautiful, Sibyl. Do you 
want anything I can lend you ? Will you 
have my diamonds ?" 

" No ; I shall wear no ornaments to- 
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night. I will pose for poverty and sim- 
plicity. Both men will approve of those 
qualities, under the circumstances. Mr. 
Carlton's wifft, no doubt, is simple in her 
way. I will show him that there are two 
ways. McKenzie will feel the power of 
his money when he sees me without any 
jewels." 

" Yes ; you are right. You usually are 
when you take the trouble to think at all." 

" I think very often, and act according 
to my convictions ; but I seldom trouble 
you with these open confessions. We 
get on better if we do not talk too much 
about our intentions. As it is, we manage 
to act in concert tolerably well. You can 

assist me in one matter if we are placed 

• 

as I expect we shall be at table ; I will 
tell you how, as we drive to the Square. 
I am ready now, and will follow you." 

When the two ladies entered Lady 
Caroline's drawing-room, they had been 
waited for a quarter of an hour ; and one 
of the guests had watched the door with 
exceeding anxiety, and not been able to 
keep still, so restless were his thoughts. 
This was McKenzie, who had aimlessly 
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wandered from one table to another, from 
the fire to the window, until his hostess 
remonstrated with him ; on which in sulky 
silence he buried himself and^his anxieties 
in a low armchair. 

When Sibyl came at last, all his fears 
were forgotten, and he felt truly that she 
was worth waiting for. She was dressed 
in black silk that fell in heavy folds about 
her, and she wore a white flower in her 
hair and in the open bosom of her dress. 
Those wax-like blossoms seemed made to 
match her wondrous skin. 

Hubert Carlton went towards his 
mother's guests with evident pleasure 
in his face and voice. 

" I am so glad to meet you again !" 
he said ; and looked it. 

Then something almost like a smile 
passed over Sibyl's lips as she extended 
her hand, and answered, 

^*Not more so than I am;" but her 
tone was as indifferent as usual. She 
bowed distantly to Major McKenzie, who, 
awed by her dignity, stood apart. But 
he knew his hour of triumph was to come, 
which it did when dinner was announced, 
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and he offered his arm to Miss More- 
ton. 

Mrs. Moreton went with Mr. Carlton, 
and a veteran Colonel, fierce of aspect, 
but gentle in heart and manner, had the 
honour of conducting Lady Caroline. 
Her ladyship on this occasion was more 
than usually frigid in her demeanour, and 
quite alarmed the poor old Colonel, who 
held " the sex" in awe, having been too 
well drilled by his ex-commandant, the 
late Mrs. Marsden. 

Over the excellent dinner Lady Carlton 
to-night, as was her usual wont, pro- 
vided for her guests, the Colonel soon 
forgot his hostess's evident ill-temper, 
solacing himself with the good things on 
her table. Perhaps it was on account of 
those very good things that Lady Caro- 
line's invitations to dine were never refused 
by gentlemen of discrimination. 

Throughout the dinner Mr. Carlton 
found himself capitally entertained by 
the ladies on his right and left. Mrs. 
Moreton talked most, but Sibyl also had 
a few words to say now and then ; and 
Sibyl's words, coming rarely, were of 
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greater consequence. Whenever Mrs. 
Moreton could get in a diplomatic sentence 
for the Colonel's ear, and succeeded for a 
minute in withdrawing his attention from 
his plate, Sibyl invariably lowered her 
voice to an absolute whisper, making some 
specially confidential remark to Mr. Carl- 
ton. This mysterious conduct on his 
neighbour's part irritated Major McKenzie, 
and finally convinced him that there was 
some secret understanding between Carl- 
ton and Miss Moreton, of which that 
lady's mother certainly knew nothing. 
For she, the mother, appeared to be a 
thoroughly straightforward woman of 
business, and would not be likely to 
tolerate anything clandestine. 

As mother and daughter had previously 
arranged all the details of these sup- 
posed confidences between the latter and 
Mr. Carlton, solely for Major McKenzie' s 
distress, it may be considered that their 
plan was fairly successful. 

By the time the second course was 
removed. Lady Caroline began to smile in 
her wintry fashion, and rousing herself, 
thought the little game being played at 
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her table might turn out far more amusing 
than she could ever have supposed. She 
began to feel inclined to take a hand 
herself, and, having resolved to do so, 
played a small card in a suit by which 
she intended to lead or mislead others. 
She addressed herself pointedly to the 
Major, determined to subdue the wrathful 
fire already smouldering in his black eyes. 
He had devoured his neighbour with them 
for a time, and now was glaring defiantly 
at Carlton, who, all unconscious, was 
bending his head, the better to hear the 
pleasing reminiscences of Brussels and the 
opera that Sibyl was confiding to him in 
that low monotone of hers. 

When irate Gabriel saw that Lady 
Caroline had determined on getting his ear, 
he wisely resigned himself to listen. As 
he did so, he became quieter and more 
subdued, and- presently realised that he 
had very nearly made a public exhibition 
of his jealous folly. Now, on reflection, he 
resolved on a wiser course of conduct. 
He would let that beautiful bit of human 
waxwork see that he could treat her with 
as much indifference as she showed to him. 
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To this end lie almost turned his back on 
Miss Moreton, and launched into a stream 
of noisy talk and laughter, addressing 
himself to Lady Caroline, who in her 
quiet way gave him her support. This 
brought about a change in the play of Mrs. 
Moreton, who mostly liked to watch the 
hands of others. She now ignored both 
her neighbours for a time, and animatedly 
joined the discussion going on between 
her ladyship and the Major. It was then 
that that gentleman first began to ap- 
preciate the uncommon tact and talent of 
his (intended) future mother-in-law. He 
was by no means sure either that she was 
not worth much more than that white 
daughter of hers. But then it was that 
very whiteness that found such favour in 
his black eyes. 

By the time the choice repast was over, 
a greater change in their immediate views 
of life had come over the six people 
assembled around Lady Caroline's table 
than is usually caused even by a good 
dinner to which a man has sat down 
hungry, and inclined to quarrel with all 
other men, and from which he rises 
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pleasantly satisfied, and at peace with the 
world in general. The hostess had been 
drawn, against her anticipations, into what 
promised to become a domestic drama of 
personal interest. She began to see how 
her son would probably get some of the 
punishment he thoroughly deserved, 
for having incurred her displeasure by 
acting in direct opposition to her 
desires. 

Mrs. Moreton had obtained the promise 
of a visit from the aged Colonel, who 
had " daughters" at present under the 
care of an aunt, living in the quiet 
seclusion of a cathedral town. 

" A case of personal affection and good 
feeling evidently on your part, Colonel 
Marsden, and does you infinite credit;" 
so Mrs Moreton had commented when she 
heard about those " grown-up daughters." 
" But, if you will allow me — and I have 
some experience in these matters — to 
make the remark, hardly the kind of 
home or training to fit your girls to shine 
in that world in which I have often heard 
that you have gallantly distinguished your- 
self in every ivay.*^ And as the widow 
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emphasised those last words, she gave the 
Colonel " such a look." 

He told an old friend and comrade all 
about this conversation later on that 
night, and commented on that "archly- 
penetrating glance." 

" It positively gave me a sort of a 
choking feeling. Bland, the way she 
looked at me; and, damme, Sir, she's 
a devilish fine woman too, with sense 
enough in her little finger to have com- 
manded a strong detachment of ours !" 

" Attachment, you mean, you sly dog !" 
said Bland, with a hoarse chuckle. On 
which the Colonel laughed merrily ; and 
both these gay fellows, who had lived 
through some sixty summers, began 
telling one another pretty anecdotes of 
bygone days, while they sipped toddy and 
smoked full-flavoured cigars. 

But not only on the old man had Mrs. 
Moreton made an impression during that 
dinner-hour. Young Grabriel also arose 
from table, feeling convinced that it could 
only redound to his credit to ally himself 
with so brilliant a talker and so clever 
a woman of business. If there was 
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one thing he admired more than another 
it was that shrewdness which is described 
as ** having an eye to the main chance." 

As for Sibyl, McKenzie's mind was at 
this time in a tumult of jealous fury, that 
at one moment made him feel like turning 
his back upon her for ever, and at the 
next inclined him to lift her up bodily, 
and by main force carry her away from 
the possibility of further whisperings with 
" that conceited ass, Carlton." That the 
gentleman so flatteringly described in the 
Major's mind was bound by a golden 
fetter was not known to him, and would 
have done little to assuage the ungovern- 
able jealousy characteristic of a man of 
his temperament, which bursts into fury 
on any provocation. 

In this case the provocation was pre- 
meditated, and the flames of suspicion 
steadily fanned. 

Carlton had been attracted by Sibyl at 
Brussels. Her languid manner and gently 
drawling speech were novel to him; he 
was still very young, and his experience 
limited. To-night it flattered his vanity 
to perceive that the only vestige of interest 
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that crossed her impassive face was caused 
by him, and that she spoke in sentences 
to him and in cool monosyllables to 
others. 

Had Sibyl given men the idea that she 
was incapable of more than stolid in- 
difference, interest in her must have ceased 
with the first surprise caused by her 
peculiar and attractive appearance. But 
it was the consciousness of her repressed 
power, of her wilfully wearing an im- 
penetrable mask, that not only attracted 
but riveted attention. Women en masse 
voted her " affected," " conceited," 
" silly ;" but schoolgirls and men of the 
world considered her "mysterious," "in- 
teresting," " fascinating." 

As to the difference in her opinions, 
from the time she sat down to dinner to 
the period the ladies rose, it was import- 
ant, and though shown by no outward 
sign at the time, soon brought about 
changes in the lives of several people be- 
sides those present in Warrior-square on 
this occasion. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



FINE WEBS FOR BLUNDERING FLIES. 




NTO Lady Carlton's drawing- 
room, before coffee was handed, 
came more guests — ten or twelve, 
mostly residents at Hastings — 
and among them three sisters, obliging 
maidens, who made music while the other 
visitors talked. Into her ladyship's boudoir 
two rubber parties retired. With them 
went Mrs. Moreton. 

" Solely to oblige youy my dear Colonel," 
she said playfully, and laid her shapely 
hand upon his arm. 

The Colonel felt himself a happy and an 
honoured man. Fortune — who, being a 
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lady, naturally favours the brave — proved 
true to herself to-night ; for " Luck," her 
page, attended the gallant old soldier 
from the time he cut for partners, and 
gave him, not only the privilege of playing 
with Mrs. Moreton, the most accomplished 
partner with whom he had ever fought 
the enemy at whist, but actually made 
him rise the winner of £3 15.s. 

" I am indebted to your excellent play 
for this most unexpected booty, Mrs. 
Moreton," said the Colonel, bowing over 
her hand ; " and as you did the head- 
work, planned the enemy's discomfiture, 
and routed him, I consider the spoil all 
yours; it should not be divided. Pray 
take my half ; you wOl confer a special 
favour upon me." 

This request the lady graciously, but 
with becoming dignity, felt herself obliged 
to decline. 

" I shall endeavour to prove my 
gratitude, and make you some amends all 
the same," said the old man, whose ad- 
miration for the lady was enhanced by 
this refusal on her part. 

At this moment she dropped one of 
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the long black gloves that fitted that 
shapely hand of hers so admirably. 
The Colonel stooped with just a little 
diflficulty. 

" This I claim as my trophy," said he 
with a meaning smile, as he placed the 
glove securely in the breast-pocket of his 
coat. " It shall rest near a heart which 
has not forgotten how to beat at the sight 
of beauty and spirit." 

The glove did rest in that pocket all 
night. Next morning the Colonel's 
military servant fetched it out and laid 
it on his master's dressing-table. The 
master having completed his toilet per- 
ceived the black " trophy," and said to 
his man, 

" King, take this glove — it's about a 
little bet I made last night — go to the 
best shop in the place, and get a dozen 
pairs just like it." 

" All black, sir ?" 

" No; six lavender, like mine." 

" Sewn black, sir ?" 

'' Yes, of course ; don't you see the 
lady is in mourning, you fool F" 

" Of course. Sir ; yes, I see." 
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" I should not wonder if it turned out 
serious this time, Sal," said King to his 
"missis," who was the Colonel's cook. 
" I have been up at Lady Carlton's, and 
I find the lady who wants the gloves is a 
widdy, and a fine woman into the bargain." 

" Lor, Jim !" replied Sal, shaking her 
head, " them widdies is so hawful artful ; 
what a bad day's work that would be for 
us!" 

Mrs. Moreton, however, did not con- 
sider hers at all a bad day's work when 
she received, in a neat parcel, those black 
and lavender gloves with their six buttons 
each. She took out Colonel Marsden's 
card, and laid it on the old china dish, in 
a conspicuous place. 

" He is quite sure to call soon, and it 
will flatter him to notice it there," she 
thought. 

It is to be feared that the widow, play- 
ing her clever game (at whist, of course !) 
neglected for a time to watch over the 
interests of her daughter, who was habit- 
ually inclined to remain passive and leave 
matters to arrange themselves, without 
any active interference on her part. She 
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had, on this occasion, caused wild despair 
to enter into the heart of swarthy Grabriel, 
by simply ignoring him. Had Mrs. More- 
ton been present, she would have taken 
this victim of her daughter's charms in 
hand, and dissipated the thunder-clouds 
which darkened his brow. Sibyl took 
not the least notice of the threatening 
storm, or of anything, or anybody other 
than Carlton. For him she had made 
room, by moving her dress, which partly 
covered the low chair beside hers, as 
he entered the drawing-room, and he 
readily installed himself by her side. 
She really liked him; he was "promising," 
and in time " might be made to do." At 
present he was not much better than a 
spoilt schoolboy, knowing little of the 
world, and nothing of women (the select 
few whom Sibyl called women, be it 
understood). If she took Carlton in hand 
for a time, he might be made something 
very like " a man about town ;" his ap- 
pearance was certainly in his favour. 
There would have to be some alteration 
in his collars, the size and colour of his 
ties and studs, also in the length (pre- 
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posterous at present !) of hair and whis- 
kers ; but these were mere matters of 
detail, and would give her very little 
trouble. More diflficult, and far more 
important, it would be to break him of 
speaking with interest and enthusiasm on 
certain subjects. As yet his wife had not 
been mentioned between them ; of that rook 
Sibyl had adroitly steered clear. She 
felt that this would be a likely theme for 
Carlton to " gush " about, and such gush- 
ing would be exceedingly distasteful to 
her. Nothing is " worse form " or more 
irritating than a man who " raves " about 
one woman to another. While Sibyl, in 
her way, was allowing herself to be enter- 
tained by Carlton, Lady Caroline per- 
mitted her other guests to find amuse- 
ment in any fashion that suited them. 
She had done her part by graciously in- 
viting them to her house, and could be 
troubled no further. Nor did she for a 
moment suppose that the honour of such 
an invitation was not all sujficient to 
satisfy her visitors. 

Meanwhile she herself was pleasantly 
occupied in an interesting discussion on 
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"the talk of the clubs," just brought 
down by the last express, in the person of 
Hon. Richard Richardson, known among 
his familiars as Dubious Dick, who enjoyed 
the honour of being one of Lady Caroline's 
few favourites. This gentleman lent him- 
self to the detailing and re-taleing of all 
the latest scandals with a marvellous 
power of memory, supplemented by a 
strong imagination. He had just heard 
an exciting account of a domestic drama 
(it might have been called a tragedy by 
those most deeply interested), and was 
describing the respective states of misery 
in which " she," " he," and " they" found 
themselves, when certain terrible dis- 
coveries were made by " him." 

Lady Caroline was absorbed and listen- 
ing eagerly, when the restless pacing 
backwards and forwards of McKenzie 
interrupted her. He, feeling like a wild 
beast in a cage, and looking very much as 
he felt, had been shifting uneasily from one 
foot to the other ; then moved from comer 
to corner, and attacked various young 
ladies in terms of oppressive flattery; 

VOL. I. X 
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finally tried to " spoon" every woman in 
the room, save the one for whose benefit, 
or in whose despite, he was taking all this 
trouble, and who, alas, regarded him not 
in the least. 

Lady Caroline, vexed at being inter- 
rupted, summoned him with her fan. 

"Go at once," she said; "you are 
making a fool of yourself again. She sees 
it all without looking. She is far too 
clever for you, and will end by laughing 
at you, if you make yourself so very 
ridiculous." 

"By the Lord Harry — " the Major 
began, in a fierce whisper. 

Her ladyship silenced him by an indig- 
nant look and movement. 

" Do as you please, Gabriel," she said 
significantly; "but be sure that if you 
behave in so absurd a fashion that you 
will lose, not only my promised assistance, 
but any chance you may have with the 
girl. She will only laugh at your folly. 
Now be sensible and go." She paused for 
a moment, and seeing an inclination to- 
wards obedience in his sulky face, instantly 
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availed herself of the chance of getting rid 
of this troublesome bear. So with her 
company smile, and in a high tone, she 
added, 

" Must you really go ? So sorry we 
have to lose you so early, my dear Major. 
We must excuse you, I suppose? Ah, 
young men in these days have so many 
engagements. Grood-night." Then her 
ladyship turned her face and all her atten- 
tion back to the Hon. Richard. 

" And you say her mother was actually 
warned of this scandalous affair, and 
yet," &c. 

Lady Caroline had already dismissed 
her fractious guest from her mind. He, 
poor fellow, stood for a moment irresolute, 
then strode with the big steps of a self- 
important small man to where his cruel 
charmer was seated. 

" I wish you — a very — good — night. 
Miss Moreton," he said, pausing between 
his words, and speaking them in a tone 
meant to be tragic, but which was only 
thicker than usual. 

" Good-night, Major McKenzie," replied 

X 2 
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the lady, slightly bending her head, but 
making no other sign. 

On which Gabriel, moved by uncon- 
trollable passion, took her ungloved hand 
in both his, wrung it hard, then dropped 
it suddenly, and with the step of true 
transpontime tragedy strode from the 
room. 

" What a singular person !" said Sibyl, 
and lifted her hand to inspect it. The 
marks of Crabriel's fierce clutch showed 
in bright red streaks upon its white- 
ness. 

" Fortunate that I don't wear rings on 

my right hand," she said ; " my fingers 
would have been cut through." 

" You don't mean to say that brute 
dared — " cried Carlton, flushing hotly. 

"But I do mean to say so," she 
answered quietly. " Look and judge for 
yourself, -^m I to take this as a proof of 
his interest in me, do you suppose ? 
Othello was fond also, was be not — and 
demonstrative — and black, and — jea- 
lous ?" She paused before she pronounced 
the last word, and then it was only whis- 
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pered, but the lifted lids made it impres- 
sive. 

It was only the second time that 
Sibyl had met Carlton's eyes fully with 
her own. 
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